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For the Companion, 
AT THE PRISON. 

The prison of M—— is one of the gloomiest in | 
the State. Its wall is so high and frowning that | 
itresembles the ramparts of a fort. Armed sen- 
tinels pace to and fro upon it frem morn till | 
night, and from night till morn again. 

Opposite the massive gates stood at the time | 
of the commencement of my story, a public | 
house, Where travellers found lodgings and re- 
freshament. The roughs of the neighborhood 
gathered there nightly to sing, and jest, and pur- 
sue their drunken orgies. 

Late in the afternoon of a winter day, the 
sleigh of the hotel, that brought passengers from 
the railroad station, drew up to this house, and 
unloaded its small complement of travellers. 
(ne of these was a boy of fifteen, delicate in 
appearance and small of stature. | 

The gloomy walls of the prison, touched in its 
crevices with snow, and frowning down upon 
him, seemed to have a curious attraction for 
this boy. He stood there, notwithstanding the 
chill, raw air, gazing up at them and at the 
suard with his glittering gun, till some one 
touched him on the shoulder. 

It was the landlord of the Traveller's Rest, for | 
so the house was called. Just then a bell 
clanged upon the cold air, and then came the 
measured sound of tramping feet. There was 
heard the challenge of the officers within, then 
the sounds died in the distance, and the boy 
came to himself with a shiver and a long-drawn 
breath like a sob. 

“Why, what’s the matter, boy? Never seen a| 
prison afore, I reckon?’ and the landlord, a} 
genial, good-hearted man, who had been watch- 
ing him, drew him towards the tavern door, 
“If you stay here, you'll tarn into an icicle. | 
Come in and take something hot.” 

Mechanically the boy followed him into a 
square, large room, and sat down in a great 
leathern arm-chair provided for him. 

“There, now give yourself a good warming, 
and you'll git the color in your cheeks again, I 
warrant. What might your name be, my lad?”’ 

“Arthur, sir,”” said the boy. | 

“Do you wish to stay here over night?” 








“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Allright. Just make yourself comfortable. 
Supper’ll be ready presently. Come far?” 

“From Belden,” replied the boy. 

“That’s twenty mile from here.”’ 

The landlord busied himself with his custom- 
ers. Arthur saw that he was in a bar-room. | 
The long array of inverted tumblers, the many- 
hued bottles and decanters, the small, gaily- 
painted kegs, the mirror against the wall, in 
which all these were duplicated, told the story 
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AT THE PRISON, 


ster?’ and he rubbed his fat hands; then notic- 
ing the direction of the lad’s eyes, he added,— 

“Ah, you’re looking at that chap, eh? 
mind him. He’s been drunk a week, and I shall 
have to put him out presently.” 


“But suppose if in that state he were to do| some. 


some dreadful thing?” said the boy, shuddering. 

“Why, then there’s the prison yonder,” said 
the man, with a half-laugh. 

“f know—but then—if you sell him the drink, 
you know” — 

“O yes, I've heard all that before!”’ said the 
bar-keeper, angrily. ‘“He’s free to do as he 
likes, | suppose, 


“Yes sir, Arthur Wright,’’ was the answer, as 
the boy turned again to the fire. 

The man, just then in the act of putting up a 
bottle, turned with it suspended. 

““What!—Arthur Wright!’”’ and he glanced 
at the drunken man. ‘‘Well, well, well,’’ he 


kettle of fish.’’ Then he drew a chair hastily 
up to the fire, and in such a way that he covered 
the sight of the drunkard. 

“What are you up here for, my lad?’ he 
asked, curiously. 

“I’ve come to see my father,” said the boy, 
simply, but his pale cheek flushed. 

“I’m, h’m!—he was in the stone jug over 
there, I reckon?” 

“Yes sir, if you mean—the prison,” faltered 


of the man and his business. | the boy. 


“Have something hot?’’ asked the man, his 
hand on the bottle. ‘Twill warm you up.” 

The shuddering ‘“‘No!’? with which the boy 
answered seemed to disturb the landlord, and 
in another moment he left the room. 

Arthur had been sitting with his face to the 

te. Now some noise disturbed him, and he 
turned to see what caused it. The sight he saw 
Sent a troubled shade over the sweet face. 
There, on a long yellow settle, near which a no- 
ble Newfoundland dog was lazily stretched, 
lounged a man in a half-drunken stupor. His 


‘How long has he been there?”’ 

“Fourteen years. I was born just after they 
took him away. Mother always said I should 
never see him as—a—a—convict, but she prom- 

| ised that when the time came for him to be re- 
leased, she would take me with her to meet him 
at the prison gate.”’ 

“But you’ve come alone?” 

“O yes, I had to; she was too sick. She 
| worked hard to get me new clothes to come in, 
| and I think that made her ill.”’ 
| “But you won’t know him?” 








Don’t | ly softened. 


Your name is Arthur, is it?’ | 
he continued, changing the subject. 





| 


“What was the wicked thing your father did, | pause. 


my boy?” asked the landlord, his voice strange- 


“He almost killed a man; but then he had 
been drinking, and drink made him quarrel- 
Mother says there was never a nobler 
|man living than he when he was himself, and 


H 
} even when in liquor he never said 2 cross word 


to her.”’ 

The landlord happened to turn his head at | 
that moment. No wonder he started. The man | 
on the settle was sitting straight enough now, | 
his hands clenched on his knees, his attitude 
that of a listener, while by his ragged beard one | 
could see that his mouth was trembling. 

“So your mother don’t think the worse of 
him for having been in prison, my boy?’ the 
landlord asked, turning again towards the boy. | 

“Ono, sir! She’s very sorry, of course, but 
| she says she loves him, and if he will only be 
| himself, she will think just as much of him as if 





| muttered, in an undertone, “here’s a pretty | he had never been there. She says that when 


he comes home afl our troubles will be over, for 

he will work for us both, and perhaps send me 
| to school,”’ 

A smothered groan sounded just behind them. 
The little landlord sprang up. 

. “Come, come, my boy; come out to beef and 
| potatoes, and we'll see about this matter.’’ | 
| Heled the way to the supper-room, helped the 
lad plentifully, both to substantials and delica- 
cies, and then, winking hard, as if something 
had got in his eyes that had no business there, 
left him to the enjoyment of his supper. 

On returning to the bar-room, he closed the 
door carefully behind him. 
| “Well, Calvin Wright,” said he, angrily, 
| “vou’re in a pretty fixnow! Whatdo you think 
of that?” 

The drunkard had risen, and was steadying 
himself by a chair. Fixing his red eyes upon 
the landlord, he said, slowly,— 

‘Jackson, I heard every word. 
own boy, God bless him! 
hearted mother! 


That’s my 
God bless his true- 
And I, his father, didn’t dare 





| ther, a convict and a sot! 


him. 


| 


| 


| ask for bread if I were starving. 


hat was pulled over his eyes, his hands, huge| “Yes I shall, sir,” said the boy, a great radi-| to ownhim! Could I break his heart? But look 
ont colorless, hung listlessly between his knees, | ance flooding his fair face. ‘Mother says he’s | here, Jackson. When I came out.of that place 
and his enormous frame, clad in the coarsest tall and noble-looking, and that he has got eyes | there resolving to go home, but came here be- 
garments, swayed this way and that, as weak | just like mine. O yes, I think I shall know him cause there was no train that night, who asked 
= helpless as that of an infant. |—and maybe he’ll know me.” me to drink—nay, not asked, but urged a man, 
an a was so repulsive that the poor boy | ‘‘When is he to be discharged?’ cold, friendless and alone? And who, when I 
~ in vain to withdraw his gaze; but as with| “To-morrow, so mother says; she’s kept count. | grew wild for more, took my money, every cent 

a aaa walls in their awful grayness, so with | I wish it was to-morrow now. I don’t believe | of it, for the vile stuff that kills while it warms? 
a in his disgusting stupefaction, the de- | I'll sleep a wink to-night, I want to see him so;”’ | T tell you what, Jackson, before God you are as 
aaain € sight fascinated and enthralled his , and the large, soft eyes turned to the window, | guilty as I am, and if in my unconscious state I 

“Gut : pape -| looking longingly through them at the Tnassive had done murder, you would have been as crim-| 
teeta oor im ten minutes, said the host, com- | gates and mighty wall of the terrible prison. | inal as I.” | 
on ne eefsteak, potatoes, johnny-cake, jelly,| “I should think a man never, never could do| “Tut, tut, man, there’s no law reads that 
eh? i coffee. How's that for a bill of fare, | another wicked thing,” he muttered, with en- way!” said Jackson, vexed but conscious, 

* Don’t it make your mouth water, young- ergy, ‘‘after having been there once,” | “I know that. Men like you always escape. 


Men like you seldom drink, but men like you 


| are answerable, and will be at the day of judy 


ment, for three-fourths of the crimes that send 
men over to that prison, Jackson, you are a 
kind-hearted man. I’ve seen you give money 
and bread, and more, to poor wrecks like my- 
self, and you haven’t kicked me out, though 
every penny is gone. For God’s sake, Jackson, 
don’t destroy any more souls! Think of that 
pretty boy sitting in the room with his own fa- 
Think of the thon- 
sands of children that suffer through men like 


you!” 


Jackson was seratching his head vigorously. 
Truth to tell, he had never seen his business in 


so vile a light before, and somehow the boy had 


touched his heart. Besides all this, he had a wife 
whose tears more than once had pleaded with 
Now this man, just roused from a drunk 
en debauch, and reasoning with him, touched his 
conscience anew, 

“T suppose I could make a living,’’ he mut- 


| tered. 


was ‘the 
“So help me Heaven, I'll never touch 


“And that without blood money,’ 
response. 


} yum again!” 


“And so help me Heaven’’—there was a long 
The landlord’s conscience was at work, 
and his selfish interests pleading against it; then, 
setting his teeth with resolution, he said, slowly, 
“And so help me Heaven, I'll never sell it again, 
and there’s my hand on it!” 

“Jackson, there’s a chance yet for heaven,” 
said the other, with a great sob, as the hands 


clenched, Then he turnedaway. As he reached 


| the door, he looked back again. 


“Tell the boy to be at the prison by nine,”’ he 
said, and went out into the darkness. 

The warden sat in his room busily writing 
It was a pleasant apartment. The barred win- 
dows were all on the other side. Some one 
knocked and was admitted—one of the turnkeys. 

“A man wishes to speak with you, sir, He 
seems in great distress.” 

“Who is it?” 

“The prisoner who was discharged for good 
conduct before his time, No, 213,"" 

The warden reflected a moment, then went 
out. A tall, dark figure stood in the shadow. 

“Well!” he demanded, sharply. 

“Sir, | beg you will let me come into the pris- 
on again for only one night,’’ was the broken 
request, 

“T don’t understand; you were sent out.’’ 

“Yes sir—but—I am ashamed to say I have 
been drinking, and my little boy expects me to 
come out to-morrow. He has travelled a great 
ways all alone. Look at me; I’m not fit to sce 
him in this state. Let metry to redeem myself, 
I have sworn off from drink forever, for the first 
time in my life, andI want to meet my child a 
sober man.” 

“So you have been drinking?’ 

“T have, yes, I have, and I deserve all your re- 
proaches; but pity me a little— pity a father who 





| has never seen his child, save to-night, when I 


could not reveal who I was. 
Let me go, I pray! 


I will go into a cell. 
[ ask for the favor as I would 
For the sake 
of my little boy, warden—you have children— 
you’’— The man seemed choked with emotion. 

Up to this time the warden had remained 
stern, almost frowning; but now, as he turned 
away, there was a suspicious glitter in his eye. 
He called the turnkey. 

“Put this man in cell 42,” he said. “In the 
morning take him to the prison barber; let him 
bathe and breakfast here. Then take him some 
fifteen minutes in advance of the others to be 
released, and put him outside the gate.” 

Before the convict could thank him, the war- 
den had turned into his own apartment, and that 
night the man slept in a prison cell. 

Long before the clock struck nine, a pale, boy- 
ish face looked through the bars of the outer por- 
tico. For nearly an hour the lad had been pac- 
ing that dreary walk, hoping, fearing, longing, 
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At last! The mighty portals swing open upon 
the creaking hinges. Between two officers with 
stars upon their breasts walked a tall, finely- 
formed man, holding his head erect, though his 
soul was bowed with grief and shame. A cry 
sounded shrill and glad. 

“© father, father!’ 

To the farthest corner of the gloomy precincts 
that joyful voice penetrated. The officers smiled. 
A handkerchief fluttered in the hands of the boy 
like a white dove of hope between the bars. 
Bolts are drawn, a great clangor sounds, and in 
a moment the child is folded to the father’s 
heart. Such a meeting! Fora little space the 
two seemed to have changed places, the father 
was the child, the child the man, 

“Don’t cry, father! Mother will be so glad to 
see you!”’ 

$ut the strong man, broken, tender, helpless, 
almost sank beneath the sudden shock of feel- 
ing, while the weak, fair boy, gentle and sweet 
as a girl, stood calm and quiet, strong in his 
hope and happiness. 

After a moment the father recovered himself. 
He stroked the golden hair from the forehead of 
the boy, and kissed it again and again. Love, 
contrition, joy and holy resolve melted the stal- 
wart man to a mood he had never known before. 

The tavern-keeper met them, all smiles and 
jollity. 

“So, my man, you’ve found your father?’ he 
said to Arthur, ‘How do you think you shall 
like him?” 

The boy smiled for his reply, and looked lov- 
ingly into the fatherly eyes that were bent upon 
him. 

“And let me tell you, my boy, that you have 
done more than you know. I've thought better 
about this business, and I’m going to send my 
liquors to ——, where they belong. No man 
after this shall look in my face and say I ruined 
him. It’s a bad business, and I’ve known it for 
years. I can tell you, many a man sells drink 
agin his conscience, but there's money in it.” 

**Ay, devil’s money!” echoed Calvin Wright. 

“We won’t dispute about that,”’ said the little 
host, with a grim smile, as he led them into the 
dining-room, where he had prepared an aston- 
ishing breakfast. He sat down with them, and 
filled their cups with coffee, and the three made 
merry without any aid from wine or whiskey. 

“I propose a toast,’’ said Jackson, lifting his 
cup. “Here’s to the boy that has found and 
made his father a man!’ he cried, winking 
aside to Calvin Wright; ‘‘and here’s to the lov- 
ing wife that waits for him!”’ 

Calvin tried to respond, but the words stuck 
in his throat; so he drank the toast in silence, 
with the tears rolling down his cheeks. 





+o 
A SCOTCH HYMN. 
There are blossoma that hae budded, 
Been blighted in the cauld, 
And lammies that hae perished, 
Because they left the fauld; 
But cower ye in aneath His wings, 
Wha died upon the tree, 
And gathered in His bosom 
Helpless weans like you and me. 
In the warld there's tribulation, 
In the warld there's wae, 
But the warld it is bonnie, 
For our Father made it sae, 
Then brichten up your armor, 
And be happy as ye gang, 
Though your sky be often clouded, 
It winna be for lang. 


—_————_+~@o- —— 
For the Companion. 
LADY LILY. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
CHANCES.—CuAP., IT. 

When I returned to consciousness it was to see 
my father’s face bending tenderly over mine, 
such a wealth of love in the dark, beautiful 
eyes, of gentleness, of suffering. 
slowly, recollection came. 

“My darling! My darling!” was his first pas- 
sionate cry. “Oh, if [I had lost you, what was 
the poor life worth?’ 

“Papa, did you take me out?” I whispered, 
and, lifting myself forward, I threw my arms 
about his neck and clung to him. 
grateful! 

“No, dear. I knew nothing about it till it was 
all over,’’ he said, with a sob in his throat. 

“Then who?—for oh, the fire was coming 
through.” I shuddered. 

“It was—Sam Hultz;’’ and my poor father 
spoke the name as if it were a bitter dose of 
medicine to his taste. 

Sam Haultz was a stout, homely lad of seven- 
teen, the son of a poor widow, who washed for 
aliving. Though freckled, red-haired and clum- 
sy, in his heart was a mine of gold. 

Sam was “boy’’ in a great wholesale ware- 
house on one of the wharves, and always smelt 
of fish, but everybody who knew him praised 
him. The Widow Hultz was esteemed fortu- 
hate in the possession of a son who respected 
her and himself, and who mannged to have & 


Slowly, very 


I was so 





Sunday suit. Indeed, when Mrs. Hultz, ail 
dressed in decent black, went by to go to church 
on Sunday, leaning on the arm of her tall lad, 
women whose boys would go pleasuring, or 
lounged away their time on the corners, smok- 
ing, envied her with jealous hearts. 

**And where am I now, papa?’’ 

“You are in Mrs. Hultz’ bedroom, where you 
were brought last night. Oh, my darling, I 
shall not dare lock you up again,—never, my 
little pale Lily. Sam was a brave fellow, as 
strong as brave. 

“When he remembered that I always locked 
you in, and the stairs were all on fire, he climbed 
to the roof, luckily not yet touched, and carried 
you in his arms over the tops of the houses, till 
he came to one with a skylight. How he did it, 
Heaven only knows. He cannot explain of him- 
self.’’ 

“Oh, papa, I shall love poor Sam all my life 
long for his goodness and bravery,—and you, 
too, will you not?” 

“Of course,’’ he replied, with constrained em- 
phasis. ‘But you are able to rise? Let me see 
that you are not injured.” 

*T feel as well as ever I did, only alittle dizzy.” 

“I have found a new home for you. As soon 
as you get your head, we will go,’’ he said. 

‘But was the house burnt down?” 

“To the ground, and two others with it.”’ 

‘And the little shop?” 

**All gone, my child. Ill luck still follows 
me,’’ he added, with a touch of bitter feeling. 

“Oh, [am so sorry! But, papa, if J had been 
burned also!”’ 

I was not prepared for the cry that followed, 
for the grasp of his arms that caught me to his 
bosom, for the rain of passionate kisses that fell 
upon my browand my cheek. Then he laid me 
down, and went rapidly away, and, putting up 
my hand, my face was all covered with his tears. 

Whatever I had thought of his constrained af- 
fection before, I knew now how very dear I 
was tohim, A kind of pleased pride possessed 
me. I felt, somehow, as if mamma knew how 
much he loved me, and I could never, never 
doubt again, no matter how quiet or distant he 
might be. 

Just then Sam came in. I had seen him only 
a few times. Once, he followed me up stairs, 
with a handkerchief [ had dropped, and papa 
only held the door open the least bit, to take it 
from him and to thank him. Never before had 
he looked to me as he did that moment. I for- 
got the freckles, the red hair, the awkward gait, 
and held out both my hands. 

“If it hadn’t been for you, where would I have 
been now?” I cried. ‘Oh, thank you, thank 
you!” 

“Don’t thank me, miss,’’ he replied, sheepish- 
ly. “I'd save anything that could be saved in a 
case like that, be sure. Butall the same I don’t 
know how I did it.” 

“But here [am!”’ I said, joyfully. 

“Yes, miss, here you be,’’ was his simple re- 
ply, and, with a bow, he left the room. 

Then Mrs. Hultz came in, and combed out my 
tangled curls, and her touch was so gentle and 
respectful. 

That afternoon, papa took me to our new 
lodgings. New to us, but the house must have 
been more than a century old. I remember the 
banisters, though black with neglect, were finely 
carved, and there was pretty carving over the 
doors, and the hallways were wide, though 
filled with dirty children, and swarming with 
people whose faces terrified me. 

“They are Italians,’’ said my father, “of the 
lower sort, but they will treat you well, because 
they know Iam a gentleman. I came here be- 
cause I could not afford to go elsewhere. It is 
the best I could do. They will be very kind 
to us.” 

Our room was small, with one window at the 
left, and scantily furnished. Papa's violin hung 
up against a broken washstand. A heavy old 
sofa, long past respectability, stood between the 
door and the window. Papa said that was to 
be his bed, and the small cot in the corner, and 
already covered with clean sheets and a spread, 
was for me. 

That was a curious house. Every morning, 
the men went away by the dozens, with great 
packs upon their backs, which I soon found out 
were organs. A beautiful little boy opened my 
door one day and introduced a squalid, imper- 
tinent monkey, terrifying me almost to death. 
My cries brought his brother, a young man 
about the age of Sam Hultz, but oh, so different! 
His eves and his hair were coal black, his fea- 
tures almost as beautiful as my father’s, and his 
teeth as white as milk. 

He made the monkey come to him, and grad- 
ually interested me in the little fellow’s pranks. 
While he was talking and I listening, in came 
papa, and his eyes fairly flashed. As soon as 
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he saw him, Fritz grew very red, stammered 


something in Italian, made a low, graceful bow, 
and hurried out. 

“This must never happen again, Lily!’’ papa 
said to me, with unusual severity. 

“But, papa, it was pleasant. He told me how 
the people live here, and how they make their 
money with the organs and the funny little 
monkeys.” 

Then he burst into Italian, with flashing eyes 
and passionate gestures. I was terrified, for he 
talked of things which I could not understand, 
and hinted at the possibility of his own death, 
and the sorrow to come after, when I should 
have no protector. Then, pitying me as | list- 
ened, crouching and sobbing, a change came 
over him. He held out his arms, and in a mo- 
ment I was crying on his breast. 

“T cannot lock you in,’’ he said, when we had 
both grown calmer, “since that time so fearful, 
I dare not; but these people are none of them fit 
associates for my child.” 

“But, papa, he was much nicer and handsom- 
er than poor Sam,” I made reply. “I thought 
you would like him.” 

“No,—neither of them!’’ he muttered, in his 
bitter way. ‘‘What must I do? I cannot bear 
to leave this place, and feel that you may be an- 
noyed. Neither can I take you with me—not 
yet,—not yet.” 

“But, papa, Iam in God's keeping,”’ I said. 

“True; but you yourself must keep. He gives 
you and all the power. I have it. You shall 
lock yourself in, and repeat to me that you will 
see nobody unless to my permission. Will you 
do this? I command not,—I ask.” 

“Of course, papa, I must do as you wish,” [ 
answered, and after that I always did. 

For a time, we were quite happy again. I 
busied myself with my paints and pencils, and 
he talked vaguely of future riches and greatness. 
When in this mood, he always called me Lady 
Lily, and I loved to hear it, for mamma with 
him had sometimes been “‘Countess Daisy.” 

One glorious, moon-lighted evening, papa came 
home much earlier than usual. I fancied that 
he had met with some fresh trouble, for I had 
never seen him so pale, With a deep sigh, he 
hung up his violin, threw himself upon the sofa, 
face downwards, and I thought he groaned. 
For a long time, I could not sleep, thinking of 
his ghastly looks. I heard him moving uneasily 
until about midnight. Then he rose, came over 
to my cot, and fell on his knees. 

“O child!” he half-whispered, ‘“‘must the good 
God need me? Why should I be punished for 
another?’ And for the second time, as he bent 
over me, I felt the tears fall on my face. 

What extraordinary mood was this? Did it 
mean that he thought he was going todie? And 
I was so happy, too, just now! Why was it, I 
asked myself, that always, when all the world 
looked fair, some trouble must come? And why 
was papa so borne down with unhappiness and 
misfortune? 

The weeks and the months sped on. My fa- 
ther’s step grew slow, his breathing labored, he 
could ne longer play. I had to leave the home 
and go with him. From one degree to another 
he had descended, and now kept a little stand 
at the market-place for the sale of nuts and ap- 
ples. He had talked more to me of late, and 
one day he said,—a dreary, rainy day it was,— 

“T have something to tell you, child, of your 
relations in Italy. Remind it of me when we go 
home.” 

So many things happened that day! Miss 
Clayton met us on our way, and stopped her 
carriage. Papa scarcely noticed her, and waited 
impatiently till she had done talking to me. 

“Put this in your pocket,” she said, pressing 
something in my hand. “Remember, if any- 
thing should happen to you, I live in Park 
Place.”’ 

That was also the day on which I thought papa 
looked so very, very beautiful, though, alas! so 
thin. Business was dull. Papa left me for a 
moment as we were getting ready to go home,— 
and—I don’t know how it happened—I never 
did—there was a heap on the sidewalk, and 
crowds hurrying hither and thither. 

“Is he hurt? Is he killed? It went over his 
head!” 

“Oh, it is my father!’’ I cried, and fell down 
beside him in agony. 

‘He must be carried immediately to the hos- 
pital,’’ said a tall, thin man. 

“Take me, too!’’ I shrieked. 

“No, no! Home; let me go home!’’ And to 
my astonishment, to the astonishment of the 
crowd, the heap lifted itself. My father stood 
upright. 

“You shall go in my carriage, at least,”’ said 
another gentleman. ‘My horses threw you 
down.” And he was gently forced into a hand- 


some vehicle, where he sat down beside me. 





“O papa, you were only stunned then!” | 
cried, in a transport of joy. His head was o, 
my shoulder, my arms were round him. 

“Yes, darling,” he whispered. 

Oh, how happy I was! I did not notice tha; 
the dear head grew more and more heavy, unti] 
we stopped at the “Italian House,”’ as it yas 
called. They came to help us ont,—they lifteg 
his head,—looked in my face,—and oh, the ay. 
ful thrill that seemed to freeze body and sou), 
as I, too, turned towards him. 

My noble, beautiful father would never speak 
to me again,—never! He was dead. 

—_—_——___+@> —___— 
For the Companion, 


JUNE. 
Queen June comes through the lands to see them bloom, 
Bringing alway good gifts of calm, bright days, 
Red-lettered and litten in the blossomy ways 
With light of roses, and the sweet perfume 
Of all flowers fair with tassel, and bell and plume. 
Her myriad, unseen singing people raise 
Their voices at her coming, piping in praise 
Of her who brings the morning to illume 
And waken and gladden all her wide domain. 
But when eve comes on slowly, and the leaves 
Rustle to silence while the robin sont 
And patient fire-flies lighten the deep shadowed grasa, 
Then all things listen for her feet to pass 
And breathe sweet sleep on drowsy eyes again! 
GEORGE Morais, 


—_————_ +o ——_—— 

For the Companion. 
COMMON-SENSE. 
By Alma. 

“I’ve got ten dollars, and I know just the 
dress I want to buy, but it will cost nearly every 
cent,”’ said Mattie Lee, as she threw aside her 
hat and sat down by Grandma Lee. “So] 
thought I would come and see what you would 
say about it.” 

‘What is the general style of the material you 
want to buy?’ asked Grandma Lee. 

“Oh, it’s just perfectly splendid!” was the 
enthusiastic reply. ‘Julia Vernon has one, and 
Alice Crosby, and they are the two best-dressed 
girls I know.”’ 

‘*And have the richest fathers,” added grand- 
ma, softly. 

“O yes, I know! I suppose they have every- 
thing they want—of course they do; but, all the 
same, I want to look as well as anybody.” 

**And so you can,”’ said grandma. ‘Now tell 
me, if you get the dress, how about the shoes?” 

“Well, they will do for a little while,” said 
Mattie, hesitatingly; “that is, with care, but 
they are not nice.” 

*And the gloves?” 

‘Perfectly horrible!’”” she responded, with a 
nervous laugh. 

*‘And the laces and collars, the ribbons and 
little things that a young lady of fifteen thinks 
indispensable?”’ 

“O dear, don’t put me in mind of my motley 
collection! Father has had so little business 
this year that I haven’t had any money to speak 
of, and mother has fixed over, and so have I, till 
I am tired.” 

“But how would the handsome dress look 
with those worn-out things?’ 

“Why, of course—not so nice; but then people 
wouldn’t think of them as long as the dress was 
handsome.”’ 

“There is where you are mistaken, my dear, 
and so are a great many girls. People would 
notice them all the more on account of your one 
piece of finery. I had rather have handsome 
boots, gloves and laces, than all the fine dresses 
you could give me. Now I think of it, the pret 
ty brown plaid you had last summer cannot be 
worn out.”’ 

“No, it is quite good, but the style is not 
fresh.”” 

“And that clear brown, self-colored,—where 
is that?” 

“All worn out! 
fright!”’ 

“But wouldn’t some of it do for trimming?” 

“T have plenty of brown silk from a dress that 
mamma once had.”’ 

“Then I'll tell you how to spend your ten dol- 
lars. In the first place, rip up your dress, and 
make it by a new pattern. That you can easily 
do if you trim with the silk. Add new buttons, 
a fresh sash, and I think you do not need a new 
suit. Then buy yourself an elegant pair of but 
ton gaiters,—I have seen beautiful ones for four 
dollars,—handsome new gloves would be two 
more, and last you all the season. There are 
six of the ten. Buy some Jace and silk fora 
dollar, and I will show you how to manufacture 
some pretty, stylish neckties. 

“Our friend, the milliner, with whom you 
trade, is sure just now to have odds and ends 
of delicate shades of silk, which she will let 
you have fora mere song, and now I think of 
it, I have some old lace which you may US. 
Your feather will do, with a pretty new hat, and 
you can spend the rest of your money in ribbon 
and a few neat collars. I don’t see but you may 
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pend your ten dollars in this manner, and those 
are the externals that give one an assurance that 
one is well dressed. 

“Your new material would be of so flimsy a 
texture that it would not come out from under 
your own hands looking as it should, and cer- 
tainly you could not afford to have it made by a 
dressmaker. 

“When I see a young lady careful to look well 
about her hands, neck and feet, I feel sure that 
she never will make a slovenly appearance under 
any circumstances; but I beg to dissent that a 
showy dress covers deficiencies of that kind. 
There, now, you have grandma's advice. Is it 
worth anything?” 

“Worth so much that I shall follow it,”’ said 
Mattie, with decision. “I never could have 
pought gloves, let alone the shoes, and now I 
think of the silk,—there is abundance of it,—I 
am sure nobody will know the old dress under 
its transformation.” 

And nobody did. Sometimes Mattie gave a 
sigh to the memory of the “‘lovely thing’ she 
had coveted; but while hers seemed yet fresh 
and tasteful, the others had to be thrown aside 
as worn out, So you see Miss Mattie received 
and profited by one thorough lesson in commMoN- 
SENSE. 

For the Companion. 
CAUGHT IN A BOG. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

A boy, named Edwin Martin, whom the writer 
used to know and sometimes trapped with, once had 
avery narrow escape from a most horrible death. 

The unusual intelligence of a dog, that was not 
considered a very sagacious animal, saved him. 

I place this incident with the “faithful dog” sto- 
ries, though personally I am far from esteeming 
dogs as highly as many people do. I have often 
thought that if the number of persons who have had 
their lives saved by dogs were compared with the 
number who have died dreadful deaths from mad 
dog bites, the result would be far from favorable to 
the canine race, 

Ed was that fall trapping otter on a large brook 
known as the Bog Stream. This name was given 
because the brook flowed through an extensive bog, 
that was formerly the bed of apond. The pond had 
been, in the course of time, filled up, except at the 
southern end, where there was still a shallow piece 
of water, called Mud Pond. 

No trees nor shrubs had as yet taken root on the 
bog, save a few scattered clumps of chokeberry 
bushes. For the most part it was covered with moss, 
tussucks and cranberry, with here and there patches 
of cat-tails. 

The stream wound through the bog in devious 
crooks, At some period in the past there must have 
been amazing freshets here; for along the banks of 
the bog, and at points back from the present stream, 
there were great ricks of drift logs and stumps, 
containing many cords of wood each. These must 
have been brought down from the forests on the 
hills above. 

Throughout the bog, which must have contained 
twoor three thousand acres, there were open mud 
beds, such asin the West are called “slews.”? In- 
deed, the whole bog underneath the spongy moss 
was little better than a vast bed of soft mud. The 
surface moss trembled and shook beneath the foot. 
Apole could almost anywhere be run down ten ora 
dozen feet beneath the moss. 

Yet there was not much danger in crossing the 
bog so long as the person doing so kept on the moss, 
and avoided the open belts of black mud, which 
were as soft as treacle. Even here the tussucks, 
when not too far apart, offered foothold. 

The brook was well stocked with suckers, chubs 
anda very thick-bodied kind of trout, and afforded 
good trapping. Ed had his otter traps along the 
banks and beneath the ricks of driftwood where the 
otters burrowed. 

One morning in October he set off from home with 
his dog to visit his traps on the bog. The distance 
from his house was nearly four miles. The dog was 
one he had bought of an Oldtown Indian about two 
years before. It was of common breed (which 
means, I suppose, of no particular breed), yellow 
and white, short-legged, with a rather thick neck 
and head, not a large dog. Ed called it Lill. 

As Ed came ont through the woods upon the bog, 
Lit suddenly started some animal from its burrow. 
By the way the creature doubled up its back as it 
leaped, Ed knew it was an otter, though it is rare 
that an otter is seen abroad in the daytime. 

The dog pursued her game closely, and after run- 
ning fifteen or twenty rods, the otter took refuge in 
ak the ricks of driftwood a few yards from the 


Ed had given every rick on the bog a thorough ex- 
amination, and he knew there was no burrow be- 
ae this one; but directly across the stream, under 
— bank, there was a fine deep burrow, 

Te otters often retreated. 
Recto barking f uriously at the rick, and the boy 
eg otter would dart out and get under the 
ank. So he ran at full speed to intercept 


— the otter before it should take to the 


He had fort: 
’nd the rick 
did not look 
{n his haste, 


y or fifty rods to go, and between him 
Was one of those lone mud beds. It 
very soft, Ed said, and he determined, 
to try te cross it, Jt was not more than 








forty or fifty feet wide, while to go round it would 
take so much time that he might lose his game. 

It is said that by putting the feet close together 
and taking very short steps of not more than three 
or four inches, with great quickness and dexterity, 
a man can crossa very soft surface without sinking. 
I have often crossed soft snowbanks in this way. 
The feat consists in taking the second step before 
the first one has time to sink. 

Ed knew of this mode of passing over dangerous 
bogs, and had often tested it. Hetrieditnow. For 
the first twenty or thirty feet he succeeded in pass- 
ing over the surface safely, but near the middle the 
mud was softer than he expected. He said, too, 
that a stick tripped him. 

First one foot went into the soft mire, and he sank 
nearly to his knee, then the other foot disappeared. 
Expecting nothing worse than to be thoroughly cov- 
ered with mud, he (very foolishly) flung his gun to 
the bank, and using his hands to support himself, 
struggled to get through to the pile of driftwood. 

But he sank into the slough amazingly. When he 
pulled one foot up, the other sank still deeper. Ed 
was a strong, active fellow, not a boy to be thus im- 
prisoned without a desperate effort to save himself. 
But he sank waist deep in the soft, treacherous black 
mud before he realized his peril. Then it flashed 
upon him in an instant, and the cold sweat came out 
on his face. 

If he had only kept his gun and used it to plant 
one foot on, he might have drawn the other up, and 
so escaped from his danger. 

Collecting all his young strength, he now made a 
desperate struggle for life. But the soft, yielding 
muck held him asin a vice. His utmost exertions 
only served to sink him deeper into the mire. 

“T knew now,” said he, “that I might just as well 
keep still, and the stiller the better. My struggles 
only made my danger the greater. There wasn’ta 
thing I could get hold of, and I could literally feel 
myself settling.” 

Then he shouted and called “Help!” again and 
again, though he knew there was very little chance 
of making any person hear his cries, fer there was 
not a house within three miles. 


But he had not yet given up all hope of getting 
out, 


“Tt did not seem as if a fellow need to lose his life 
in that way,” he said; and he rested perfectly quiet, 
and tried to think of some way to get free. But 
there was no way. Inch by inch he sank lower and 
lower, till both his arms rested on the mud. 

“I thought I could hold myself now,” he said, 
“with both my arms thrown out straight; for 1 
seemed to support myself by bearing on my hands. 
I then called the dog; but the dog was so excited by 
the game under the rick that he would not come. 
After a time, however, she ran back to the edge of 
the slough and whined. 

“Then I tried to make her bring my gun to me; 
but all she would do was to whine and roll over. I 
couldn’t make her understand what I wanted her to 
do. Yetshe knew I was in trouble, for she would 
sit on the bank, and how] and whine. Still, she want- 
ed to go back to the otter, and would start for the 
rick; but if I called, would turn back to me. At 
last I let her do as she wished.” 

Ed said that it seemed as if there were two enor- 
mous weights tied to his ankles, drawing him down. 
It was the suction. The upward pressure under his 
arms at length grew so intolerable that he had to 
raise them higher, though every inch thus yielded 
let him down deeper into the mud—nearer to death. 
He thinks that as much as an hour passed in this 
way, during which he was sinking very slowly, yet 
surely. 

Lill now came back to the slough of her own ac- 
cord, and sat on the bank wagging her tail and 
whining. 

“I took my cap off with one hand,” said Ed, “and 
flung itat her. I had never tried to teach her to 
carry things, but now I told her to ‘carry home.’ 

“At first all she would do was to play with the cap 
and roll over it. Then she picked it up and carried 
it a few steps, and then came back to the edge of 
the bank. I talked to her, but I got discouraged at 
last. She didn’t seem to know what I wanted her 
todo. Yet a while after I stopped talking altogeth- 
er, she took up the cap and went off twenty or thirty 
rods. There she left it, and went to the rick. I 
heard her barking again; but she soon stopped. 

“TI was now too low in the mud to see where she 
went, but she did not come back to me. I supposed 
she had run off somewhere and left me.” 

Ed had sunk over his shoulders, though his arms 
were raised as high as his head. The cold, black 
ooze closed round his neck. 

“It seemed as if two cold, black hands had taken 
me by the throat,” he said, “and were just beginning 
to choke me to death.” 

Then he gave up all hope, and with that Indian- 
like stoicism born of a life in the woods, resigned 
himself to die, like the brave lad he was, without a 
tear or an outcry. 

“TI supposed it wouldn’t take more than five min- 
utes anyway after my head went under the mud for 
it to smother me. Unless my gun was found I knew 
that my folks would never know what had be- 
come of me. I should keep sinking until I was so 
far beneath the surface that my body would never 
be found.” , 

The mire rose above his chin, but by throw- 
ing back his head and drawing down one hand, he 
managed to push it from his mouth and nose. He 
said that now many strange things occurred. Psy- 
chologists will set them down, no doubt, to exalta- 
tion of the senses, but they are more likely to have 
been caused by an overwrought imagination. 

Every few moments he declared that he could feel 
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slight tremors of the whole bog. He could hear 
people talking in ordinary conversation at the clear- 
ings and farms miles away; and not only this, but 
he declared that he heard the dinner-horns, scores 
of them everywhere, calling the farmers to dinner, 
and the noon whistles and bells in Bangor, fifty 
miles off! 

“If the people could only have heard me as I 
heard them,” he said, “I could have whispered, and 
they would have come to my help.” 

What is, perhaps, less strange, he asserts that he 
heard the steps and voices of the two men who res- 
cued him when they first stepped upon the bog, al- 
most a mile below the spot where he was impris- 
oned, and knew the men were coming to help him. 

By this time the mud had so compressed his chest 
that he could not speak loud enough to be heard 
more than a hundred feet. Just at this time he says 
that he felt queerly, was in a half-stupid state, pos- 
sibly a sort of lethargy, and did not care much 
whether they found him or not. 

It seems that the dog, after barking at the otter, 
again took up the cap and went with it toa clearing 
that was between three and four miles to the south- 
ward of the bog. <A settler, named Jarvis, was at 
work there piling logs. 


An Indian, who had been hunting in the adjoin- | 


ing woods, was talking with Jarvis when Lill came 
to them with the cap in her mouth, 

Jarvis at once said, “That is Ed Martin’s dog,” 
and called her to them. The dog dropped the cap, 
and began to roll over, and fawn, and gambol. Jar- 
vis supposed it was an old cap that the dog had 
found; but the Indian said, “There be hurt--some- 
body.” 

Then they both set off in the direction the dog had 
come. Lill kept with them, running ahead, and, 
after a manner, leading the way. 

When they came near the imprisoned boy, the dog 
ran directly to the rick where she had driven the 
otter. 

The men were now puzzled. But the Indian, who 
had been looking very carefully about, saw Ed's 
head in the slough. They seized logs and brush off 
the rick, and, throwing these on the mud, stepped 
out upon them and caught the poor fellow’s up- 
stretched hands. But they could no more pull him 
up than they could have raised a mountain, 

It was only by stirring the muck round him, and 
thus breaking the suction, that they were at length 
able to rescue him from the death grasp of the 
slough. 

After his shoulders were out, he rose with rather 
less difficulty, but he left his boots in the depths be- 
low. His legs and feet were numb, he could not 
stand, and could scarcely speak. ‘Ten minutes more, 
and he would have been under the mire and smoth- 
ered, 

a 
For the Companion. 


BROWN SPARROWS. 


Sparrows are singing together 
Two ata nest, 

Chasing a runaway feather, 

Asking the older ones whether 
Hazels or willows are best. 


What are the brown sparrows singing, 
What do they say 

When bluebells are breezily swinging, 
At break of the day’ 

“What time is fair as the Maytime ? 
Foggy and wet is June. 

Wonder if there will be playtime 

With a red sun in the daytime, 
At night time, a watery moon!” 


When we come home from Maying, 
After day heat, 

What are the brown sparrows saying 
That fly from our feet, 


“The water is mute in the yellow 
Moon that is rising afar; 
The big brook under the willow, 
He is a turbulent fellow,— 
Sing we asong toa star.” 


Swallows fly swift as black arrows, 
Bluebirds sing sweet,— 
But merriest birds are brown sparrows 
That fly from under our feet. 
GEORGE MorRIs. 
——_—_- +o - 
For the Companion. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

From Venice to Verona 
is only the journey of a few hours, but we could not 
pass without pansing on the spot where Romeo and 
Juliet loved and suffered. Verona is a beautiful 
old town, and is celebrated, not only for its connec- 
tion with the sweetest and most romantic of trage- 
dies, but for its wonderful fortifications, which, I 
am told, are the strongest in Italy, if not in Europe. 

We took the regular sight-seeing round; but the 
thing which most interested me was the amphithea- 
tre, which is like the Roman Coloseum, on a smaller 
scale. This amphitheatre made me realize more 
than ever how grand and how immense the other 
was in its day. 

It was not so picturesque as the glorious old ruins 
at Rome, but much more complete; indeed, it is in 
a very good state of preservation. The valet-de- 
place, who showed us about, whispered, under his 
breath, as we passed a sort of stone cell, “Here lived 
the lion!” And into that open arena in the centre, 
they used to lead the lion, and then send in to him 
gladiators, or Christians condemned to die for their 
faith, to make his dainty meal. 

What a thing it was to be a Christian in those 
days, when Christians were hunted like wild beasts, 
and from the jaws of cruel death, went singing 
their songs of faith and triumph up to heaven’s 
gate! When in the Catacombs at Rome, I followed 
the guide through the windings of those awful, ray- 
less vaults, where no glint of sun, no breath of the 
free day outside, can penetrate, I felt my eyes gr6w 
dim with something beside the darkness; and, re- 
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membering the dead who had died in the Lord, after 
a life such as one cannot contemplate without a 
shiver of horror, 1 asked myself, “Who is there 
strong enough, in this age of ease and luxury, to be 
a Christian, if to be a Christian meant now what it 
used to mean in those dark ages?” Something the 
same thought came to me at Verona, when the guide 
whispered, ‘‘Here lived the lion!” 


The Market-Place. 


We were glad to go from the gloom and silence of 
the deserted amphitheatre to the gayety and chatter 





of the market-place, where little old women, with 
black eyes, bright as beads, kept guard over their 
stands of fruit and vegetables, under the shelter of 
| great white umbrellas. How fast they talked, and 
| how happy they seemed, and how tempting were 
| their “cherries ripe,” and their plums and apricots, 
| with little bunches of flowers stuck here and there 
j}among them. There were a score of living pictures 
Sin that one market-place, which it was worth going 
to Verona to see. 
Juliet. 
We went by the old Capulet mansion, which is 
turned now into an inn, At least, they said it was 
| the Capulet mansion, but I don’t believe they knew. 
Juliet wouldn’t have been Juliet without her bal- 
cony looking into the garden, with its roses less 
bright and sweet than her lips; aud the only balcony 
of which this house could boast, overlooked the 
noisy street, and was the least likely of places for 
gallant Romeo to stand beneath, lifting his hand- 
some Southern face into the moonlight, towards her 
who was his sun, and eclipsed the moon. 

There is an air of unreliability about all the relics 
of Juliet at Verona. We found our way to the de- 
serted monastery, and wandered through its blos- 
somy garden to the tomb where they say she was 
buried. The long stone sarcophagus, in which they 
tell us her fair body used to lie, was certainly empty 
now, save forthe wreaths and bunches of flowers 
which affectionate pilgrims had laid in it. Ishould 
have liked to think that the fair Flower of Verona 
had slept there once, but the guide-book casts a 
doubt on the matter; and since guide-books are giv- 
en to affirmation, and believe all they possibly can, 
I found it hard to retain my own faith in the face 
of Baedeker'sincredulity. If Juliet were not buried 
there, however, she ought to have been, for it was a 
lovely spot; |and, at any rate, here in Verona she 
lived once, with her beautiful dark eyes, and her 
warm, bright lips, and the glory of her abundant 
hair; and somewhere in this old town, she has turned 
to dust, from which, no doubt, flowers are spring- 
ing as fresh as those she used to wear on her bosom, 


Milan. 

From Verona, we went to Milan, whose great ca- 
thedral is one of the wonders and glories of Italy. 
One thing is most noticeable in Italy, and that is the 
unlikeness of every town to every other. Milan is 
as utterly unlike Florence or Venice as both of these 
are unlike Rome. It is a clean, new-looking city, 
extremely well-kept. It is full of life. At seven 
o’clock, when dinner is over, every one turns into 
the street. You can hardly hire an open carriage, 
| unless you make an instantaneous rush for it, for 
every one is driving. Yousee sumptuous equipages 
without number, with men in gorgeous liveries,— 
| also you see no end of the little hackney open phae- 

tons which you can hire so cheaply. The principal 

| streets seem all alive with people. In front of the 
| cafes, the sidewalks are crowded with tables, at 
| which the Milanese are sipping ices and drinking 
| their after-dinner coffee. From time to time, one 
carriage after another draws up before these cafes, 
and the occupants are served with cakes and ices, 
which they eat without dismounting, and go on 
again. 





The Cathedral, 
I have scarcely mentioned the cathedral, but it 
| is the first thing and the last which you go to see at 
| Milan. It fills you with wonder when you first look 
| at its countless pinnacles, and the more you examine 
| it, the more your wonder grows. Where were found 
| the patient hands to execute all this marvellous 
| carving? the believing souls te give of their sub- 
| Stance the means for a work so costly? Ido not 
| love it, as I love dreamy, picturesque, solemn old St. 
Mark’s at Venice, or the beautiful 7/1 Duomo,” of 
Florence; but this Milan cathedral is far more or- 
nate than either. It is a million-leaved rose of ar- 
chitecture. 
Shopping in Milan 

is the most luxurious thing imaginable. An inge- 
nious American writer, a year or two ago, suggested 
the manufacture of an artificial climate for invalids, 
which would do away with the necessity of their 
flying Southward from the inhospitality of our 
Northern winters. One of his plans was to have 
miles of glass-covered walk, through whose crystal 
roofs light and air could penetrate, but which would 
be a complete shelter from wind and rain. 

This part of the ingenious gentleman’s plan has 
been already carried out in Milan. In the centre of 
the city are the Arcades, crossing each other at right 
angles. These arcades are roofed with glass. You 
can walk there for comfortable hours, while the 
wind blows and the rain rains outside, amused by 
the windows of as fine shops as there are in the 
world, 

Every article you can imagine, of use or of luxury, 
is for sale there, and the most indefatigable of shop- 
pers would be content with the variety. 


To Paris, 

From Milan we journeyed to Paris, via Turin. 
One week only I spent in Paris on my way to Lon- 
don, for I meant to spend the winter in France; 
and as the London season was at its height, J had 
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no time to lose. I went to the salon, however, 
and—I am prepared to be called frivolous aud 


light-ininded—to the skating rink. 
The Salon 

is the yearly exhibition of pictures by the French 
artists. The very greatest men seldom exhibit 
there. It is rather the field of the rising men. 
Their elders have taken prizes enough already. 

There were rooms, and rooms, and rooms, full 
of pictures. It would be enough to tire you to 
death to walk through them all if among them 
were not a few of so great merit as to make you 
forget all weariness. The one which took the 
first prize this year, was of the Roman emperor, 
Nero, trying the effect of a new poison upon a 
slave, and enjoying the sight of his dying ago- 
nies. It does not seem, does it, as if human na- 
ture could have been so bad? But if you read 
the annals of the old Roman Empire, you will 
see that amusements of this sort were not at all 
uncommon, 
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In this picture Nero is painted as a young and 
handsome man, There is something sensual and 
perhaps a little cruel about his mouth, but you 
would not think of that if you did not know he 
was Nero. 

Locusta, the poisoner who invented for him 
his fatal potions, sits beside him, with one arm 
carelessly thrown across his knee, as she leans 
forward, watching, also, with an eagerness quite 
equal to that of her imperial master. She is 
represented as a horrid-looking old hag. The 
dying slave was a superb fellow, strong-limbed, 
and with a face that must have been most noble 
before the fierce anguish of this terrible death 
contorted it. 

There were innumerable portraits of hand- 
some women and ugly women; of agreeable- 
looking men, and those who were quite other- 
wise, It seemed as if all France had been seized 
with a wild desire to. have its portrait painted; 
but I believe this mania breaks out every year, 
and fills every successive salon, 

A Skating Rink. 

I said I went to the skating rink; but I should 
have said, to one of the skating rinks; for they 
are epidemic in Paris, and you come upon them 
everywhere. [ actually know sober married 
men and women who spend hours of every week 
day at these rinks, and seem to find in them an 
unfailing charm. 

The one I visited is the largest, longest-estab- 
lished and best one in Paris. It is situated upon 
the Avenue du Bois de Bologne, which used to 
be called, in the days of the empire, Avenue de 
l Imperatrice. 


CATHEDRAL OF MILAN, 


rhe rink, ineluding its surrounding garden, 


oceupies a whole block, and the building itself | 


is about a hundred feet wide and four hundred 
feet. long; and the asphalt floor for skating is 
about sixty feet wide by three hundred long. 
Over this asphalt floor glide the skaters on their 
“parlor skates.” 


THE YOUTH'S 
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‘Liey seem to have run mad about skating. 
It is not in the French nature to take its pleasure 
solemnly, as the old chronicler said the English 
did. Immensely fat people skate,—tall, lean 
people skate,—old people skate,—children skate, 
—everybody who has not a wooden leg, or 
some other equally insurmountable impediment, 
skates. You see the greatest variety of cos- 
tumes, some very fantastic, some of silk and 
velvet, extremely elegant and costly. The skat- 
ing is superb. They move so swiftly, they turn 
so suddenly, it almost makes you dizzy to look 
at them. 

Did I not care to see the relics of the great 
Napoleon? Had [ no interest in the sad story of 
the Bourbons? Did I think nothing of palaces 
and galleries? Ah, yes, I cared for them all: 
but they will remain till I go back again, while, 
meantime, the salon would be closed, and, ac- 
cording to present indications, the skating rink 
would be so crowded that there would be no qui- 
et corner of vantage, from which a quiet observ- 
er like myself could look and wonder. 

LovuIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





GERMANY AND FRANCE. 

While Eastern Europe is plunged in war, and 

there is a constant fear lest other powers besides 
Russia and Turkey should be drawn into the 
struggle, Germany and France are watching 
each other with jealous and suspicious eyes. 

At another time, we might expect to see both 
these nations deeply interested, and even taking 
part in an Eastern war. But times have greatly 
changed, both with Germany and France, with- 
in the past twenty years; and the relations which 
they now hold towards each other are such that 
each is very careful to refrain from doing any- 
thing which will give the other an advantage 
over it. 

Twenty-three years ago, France joined with 
England in opposing an attack of Russia upon 
Turkey. This was in the Crimean War. Their 
object was to prevent Russia from taking Con- 
stantinople. There is the same reason now as 
there was then for both of these nations to pre- 
vent such an occurrence; yet France is entirely 
unwilling to repeat her former action, and if 
England goes into the war, it will probably be 
without her old ally. 

At another time, too, we might have expected 
to see Germany acting vigorously with the Rus- 
sians, and, if not actually going to war as their 
ally, at least encouraging their attack upon the 
Turks. But she holds aloof, and this is, without 
doubt, because she is held in check by France. 

Most of our readers remember the brief but 
terrific war of 1870, in which the French were 
so overwhelmingly defeated by the Germans. 
The troops of the Prussian sovereign entered 
Paris; the Prussian King was proclaimed Em- 
peror in the stately halls of Versailles, the favor- 
ite residence of the French monarchs; and when 
the war was over, Germany demanded of France 
an enormous sum in money, and took from her 
two of her fairest provinces, Alsace and Lorraine, 
as the price of peace. 

This humiliation has rankled in the breasts of 
Frenchmen ever since. With the buoyant spirit 
of the race, the French had no sooner obtained 
| peace than they set to work to rebuild their shat- 
tered State, to make up for their financial losses, 
to reorganize their broken and defeated army, 
and to fortify their capital and their frontiers 
nearest Germany. 

All these movements were jealously watched 
from Berlin. The Germans saw that, although 
the French said nothing, and made no threats, 
deep down in their hearts they nourished a spirit 
of revenge. They could not but recognize that 
France was hastening to grow strong again, that 
she might be able to some day attack Germany, 
and recover her lost provinces and her old posi- 
tion as a great military State. 

The recovery of France from the disasters of 
1870 has been even more rapid than she herself 
could have foreseen. She is no longer strained 
for money; the enormous indemnity forced from 








her by Germany was paid before it was due; her | 
trade has been active and profitable; her gov-| 


ernment has been economical; she has been for 
the most part free from political turmoil and ex- 
citement; and her army has been so far restored 
| to its old strength that it is doubtful whether 
she might not even now cope successfully with 
| her inveterate foe. 
| Not long ago, the veteran Von Moltke, the 
‘chief of staff of the Prussian Army, to whom 
was due, more than to any other single man, 
| the great victory of 1870, called attention to the 
recovered vigor of France in the Prussian Par- 
liament. 
He told the deputies that they must vote more 
money for military purposes, that larger garri- 
sons must be put into Metz and other fortresses 








was getting so strong that she must be prepared 
for and ceaselessly watched. The fortress of 
Metz has therefore been reinforced; and Prince 
Bismarck has since declared that the recent 
change of ministry in France has increased Ger- 
man suspicions of her purposes. 

Indeed, a year or two ago Germany tried to 
pick a quarrel with France, seeing that she was 
recovering too rapidly, and that it was best to 
whip her again before she got too strong; but 
the Czar of Russia interposed, and persuaded 
his uncle, the Emperor William, from this de- 
sign. 

Now, Germany fears that, if she goes into the 
Eastern War, France will attack her from be- 
hind; and France fears that, if she abandons a 
position of strict neutrality, Germany will seize 
the advantage, and attempt once more to hum- 
ble her, as in 1870, in the dust. 

This matual suspicion and jealousy of the two 
nations may, therefore, have a good result. It 
may serve to keep them out of the Eastern diffi- 
culty, and thus prevent the war from being a 
general one throughout Europe. And it is to be 
hoped that time, which heals all wounds, may 
heal this hostility between France and Germany, 
and they may in years to come live side by side 
as friendly neighbors. 

~oo——_—_——- 
NATURE. 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er 
Leads =! the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leaves his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, ee more splendid, may not please him more; 
So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Searce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 
H. W. LONGFELLOW, in the Atlantic. 
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SUBSIDIES. 

The word subsidy means strictly the aid given 
by one government to another, chiefly for carry- 
ing on awar. As the practice of giving such 
help has almost ceased, that use of the word has 
given place to another. In modern speech, a 
subsidy is aid of some kind furnished by a gov- 
ernment to a private enterprise, and usually it 
is bestowed in establishing either railroads or 
steamship lines of transportation. 

The most extensive subsidy ever granted by 
our government was that to the Pacific railroads. 
The United States gave them millions of acres 
of land, and, in addition, agreed to pay interest 
to a certain amount on their bonds. Up to the 
first day of May, 1877, the United States Treas- 
ury had paid $25,887,000 interest on these bonds 
in less than fifteen years. 

It is usual to grant subsidies to steamship 
lines, by paying them excessive prices for car- 
rying mails. Thus the British government for 
a long time paid the Cunard line £70,000, and 
the Inman line £35,000 a year, for bringing the 
mails from Liverpool to the United States. 

Three or four years ago it was estimated that 
the Cunard line was paid $6,400 a ton for all the 
letters it carried. If each letter weighed half an 
ounce, that would be just twenty cents apiece. 

The contracts with these companies ended at 
the close of 1876, and the British government, 
having obtained control of the carrying trade of 
the world, no longer finds it necessary to grant 
subsidies. 

The United States has almost discontinued the 
practice of giving subsidies. Our government 
pays the Pacific Mail Company half a million 
dollars a year for carrying mails to China and 
Japan, but most other companies are forced to 
content themselves with a sum equal to the post- 
age on the letters they carry. 

There are advantages in the subsidy system, 
one of which is that it helps to build up the for- 
eign trade of acountry. There are also great 
objections to it. It is apt to beget a feeling of 
dependence upon government, and with us it 
leads those seeking for help to use improper 
means in attempting to influence Congress to 
grant their requests. It is also very hard to 
draw a line and say this enterprise deserves 
help and that does not. 

There is the further objection that a subsidy 
is a grant of money that is derived from taxes 
upon all the people, to be used for the benefit of 
afew. This is not a conclusive objection, be- 
cause, though the chief profit of a subsidy may 
be given to a private company, the country at 
large may be greatly benefited by the enter- 
prise, and thus amply repaid-for the outlay. 

Sometimes the advocates of several schemes, 
each of them weak, join forces and help each 
other. This is what is called “log-rolling.”” 

It is the general opinion that subsidies, and 
subsidy-granting, have an unfavorable effect up- 
on the public morals and the public treasury. 
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abandoned, and only a great public necessip, 
should cause a return to the system. 


—— mee 


THE TURKISH “SOFTAS.” 

We have heard a great deal, during the past year, 
of the “Softas” of Constantinople, and their doings 
there. It was the Softas who, about a year ago, 
succeeded in deposing the Sultan, Abdul Assiz, from, 
the throne, and soon after, his nephew and success. 
or, Murad V. It was they who insisted that Midhat 
Pasha should be Grand Vizier, and who again threat. 
ened the throne of Abdul Hamid, when that states. 
man was dismissed. 

Who are the Softas, and how is it that they have 
so much power at the Turkish capital ? 

In order to understand this, we must first see what 
the relation is between religion and civil government 
in Turkey. The Koran is not only, like the Bible 
with us, the Turk’s religious law and guide; it js 
also his political constitution and charter. There is, 
therefore, an intimate connection between the Turk- 
ish priests and the teachers of the political law, 
The priests and law professors comprise together a 
separate class, who are known under the general 
name of “Ulema.” 

The “Ulema” are all under the control of the 
“Sheik-ul-Islam,”’ who is the high priest of the Mo- 
hammedan faith. The priests are distinguished from 
the professors by name; the former being called 
“Mollahs,”’ and the latter “Muftis.” 

Now the “Softas” are simply students, who are 
preparing, in the public colleges of Constantinople, 
to be either Mollahsor Muftis. Both of these classes 
are educated in the same colleges, and go through 
very similar courses of study. Thus the Softas be- 
come either priests or lawyers or teachers ofthe 
law. 

The “Ulema” have great privileges, and are a sort 
of caste, or aristocracy. They do not have to pay 
taxes; their property is hereditary in their families, 
and cannot be seized by the State; their persons are 
sacred, and their blood cannot be shed, and they are 
exempt from military service. 

The colleges where the Softas are educated are 
called “medresschs,”’ and are attached to the various 
Moslein monasteries in and near Constantinople; 
and as the students are lodged and fed free, in 
houses founded by pious Mohammedans, and are 
destined to become so powerful, very large numbers 
of young Turks enter themselves as Softas. 

There used to be in Turkey a class of military men 
called Janissaries, who were wont to revolt against 
the Sultan, and sometimes deposed and executed 
him. These were put down early in this century, 
and the part they played in overthrowing Sultans, 
and forcing changes of government, seems to have 
passed into the hands of this half-religious, half- 
legal body of the Softas. 

The first article of their creed, and the first motive 
of their actions, is unalterable devotion to the re- 
ligion of Mohammed. The second, is their resolve 
to maintain the Turkish Empire without the loss of 
a foot of territory. They deposed Abdul Assiz be- 
cause they suspected him of being too much infiu- 
enced by the advice of foreigners; and Murad, be- 
cause they deemed him mentally incapable of de- 
fending the State; and, above all, the religion to 
which they are fanatically devoted. They are fanat- 
ical, fierce and domineering, and their possible in- 
fluence upon the Mohammedan population of Tur- 
key is so much feared, that neither the Turkish 
Parliament or the Sultan think it wise to oppose 
their demands. 

A MOTHER IN 1776. 

One of the heroic women of the Revolution was 
Margaret Livingston, mother of Robert B. Living- 
ston, the first chancellor of the State of New York. 
and of Edward Livingston, the celebrated jurist. 
Left a widow in the perilous times of 1775, she di- 
vided her energies between her country, her large 
family, and the management of her estate. Her 
home at Clermont, a plain, large mansion, overlook- 
ing the Hudson, was marked with others for destruc- 
tion by a British force under Gen. Vaughan. 

At this very time two British officers, 9 wounded 
captain and a surgeon, had been for some weeks 
hospitably entertained by Mrs. Livingston. In con- 
sideration of her kindness, they proposed to remain, 
and, by their presence and influence, protect the 
honse. 

The sturdy matron politely declined the offer, sy 
ing she did not desire that her hospitality should 
give her any advantage over her neighbors and 
countrymen. She determined to leave Clermont. 
Part of the furniture was buried, the remainder 
loaded in wagons, and when warned of the approach 
of the enemy, she set off, accompanied by her fawily 
and servants. When a few miles on their journey,* 
column of smoke showed them that the mansio" 
was in flames. 

Mrs. Livingston determined that Edward, her 
youngest and favorite son, should not suffer from 
the want of a father’s guidance, or from the com- 
forts of a luxurious home. He was placed at school 
at Esopus, now Kingston, under the charge of Dom- 
ine Doll, a Dutch clergyman, and boarded at * 
farmhouse. At dinner the contrast between the 
plain fare and the luxury of his family table was sed 
great for the boy. Potatoes and a piece. of pork 
were placed on the table. “Help yourself, said 
the farmer. , 

“TI don’t like pork; we never eat it at home, 
plied Edward, 

“Very well, my little man, nobody obliges yon fo 
eat.”” 
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inner. The next day and the next brought no 
change in the diet. The boy’s appetite overcame 
his fastidiousness, and through the whole school 
term he dined on pork and potatoes. To this disci- 
pline he used to say he owed the facility with which, 
inafter-life, he could accommodate himself to the 
radest fare. 

But there was still another discipline to which 
piward was subjected in his school days. Every 
saturday he walked eighteen miles to his home at 
Clermout, and returned in the same manner on 
Monday. To modern schoolboys these weekly jour- 
neys on foot would seem very wearisome. But Mr. 
Livingston attributed to them the habit of walking 
which he always retained, and to which he owed his 
good health. 

Iu after life his mother would point proudly to 
her distinguished son, in playful but triumphant 
refutation of the notion that women are not compe- 
teut to educate sons. 


+2 
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A TARTAR'S IDEA OF COURTSHIP, 

Considered as a sentiment the love of the sexes is 
of comparatively modern origin, and is even now 
unknown among many nations, 

“What do you payin your country for a wife?” 
asked a Tartar of an Englishman. 

“We pay nothing. Weask the girl, and if she says 
yes, and her parents don’t refuse, we marry her.” 

“But if the girl does not like you, if she hits you 
on the head with her whip, or gallops away when 
you ride up to her side,” replied the Tartar, refer- 
ring to his nation’s method of courtship by running 
after a girl on horseback, “‘what do you do in that 
case?” 

“Why, we do not marry her.” 

“Bat if you want to marry her very much; if you 
love her more than your best horse, and all your 
sheep and camels put together?” the Tartar per- 
sisted, putting an extreme case for the sake of the 
argument, 

“We cannot marry her without her consent.” 

“And are the girls moon-faced?” he continued 
setting forth a Tartar’s perfection of female beauty. 

Fora few minutes he seemed lost in meditation. 
Presently removing his sheepskmm hat, and rubbing 
his shaven head, he asked,— 

“Will you take me with you to your country? It 
would be so nice. Ishould get a moon-faced wife, 
and all for nothing. Why,she would not cost so 
much as a sheep.” 

“But supposing she would not have you?” 

“Not have me!’’ and the Tartar looked aston- 
ished, emphasizing his feelings ina manner peculiar 
to his countrymen, by using his fingers instead of a 
pocket handkerchief. “Not have me! Well, I 
should give her a white wrapper, or a ring for her 
ears or her nose.” 

“And if she still refused you?”’ 

“Why, I should give her a gold ornament for her 
head; and what girl could resist such a present?” 





ROMANCE AND REALITY, 

Much sympathy is felt in England and also in the 
United States for the Christian inhabitants of Rou- 
mania and other Turkish provinces, Their hard 
fate is deplored as the subjects of a cruel despotism, 
against whose benumbing influence they struggle in 
vain. But a closer acquaintance with these people 
might chill this sympathy. Edward King, the able 
correspondent of the Boston Journal, makes a sorry 
report of their character and life. They are little 
better than barbarians, living in miserable huts, 
mde, ignorant and uncivilized. Indolent, squalid, 
and without enterprise, there seems little hope of a 
bright future before them, even if Turkey were 
overthrown, and they came under the protection of 
Russia. Mr. King is evidently disappointed in 
them, and finds a strong contrast between the ro- 
mance of day-dreams and the hard reality of facts. 
They are not superior to the Turks in intelligence 
orenergy, and are not superior to them in civiliza- 
tion, It is not pleasant to read such accounts of 
these struggling races, for whom general sympathy 
is felt, but it is well to know the truth, by which to 
estimate the probabilities of the future. 

—_—__+o+ 
“DON’T WRITE MUCH.” 

Rogers, the poet, wrote with great difficulty. He 
nee Wrote an epigram upon Lord Ward, with whom 
he had had a feud: 

“Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it. 

He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 
He said it took hima fortnight to form this couplet 
and polish it so deftly that it could be polished no 
further, Wishing to secure a pension for Carey, 
the translator of “Dante,” he wrote to Lord Mel- 
bourne, their prime minister, suggesting the propri- 
“ty of this recognition. He was three weeks in writ- 
ng it. There was not a word in the note, he said, 
which he had not studied, so as to assure himself 
— it could not be omitted or exchanged for a bet- 

t. 

“Don’t write much,” he once remarked to ayoung 
poet. “Take time over it, and aspire to go down to 
Posterity asa diamond, rather than as a chaldron of 
coals, or a heap of bricks and mortar.” 


en 
NOT ASHAMED TO WORK. 


‘ Levee of the most agreeable girls we ever met kept 

ad b ery store,—yes, and kept it well, though they 
loot hi enarich man’s daughters. When that father 
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es J sit down and wring their hands? Did they go 
- little. all their days, begging men to give them 
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dry-goods and grocery store. They gave fair meas- 
ure and the right “change.”’ They kept what 
ple wanted. And if anything was called for which 
they had not, they put it down in the list of their 
purchases. They had the cleanest, the nicest gro- 
cery for miles around; they built a house, and are 
at this moment independent property-holders, as 
well as agreeable women. 


Self-dependence, however, is no sure principle of 
success unless it leads people to do what they are 
able and fitted to do. Not all girls would develop 
the talent to “keep store.” “Sewing,” “teaching,” 
“copying,” would be as worthy and honorable em- 
ployment as anything else, if such work was the 
only work a young woman could do well. 


a) 


ROYAL FAMILY OF DENMARK. 
The Princess Alexandra, the wife of the Prince of 
Wales, has nobly endured what is a severe test of 
character, a sudden rise from comparative poverty 
to prosperity. She and her family—she is the 
daughter of the King of Denmark—arose in a very 
brief time from obscurity to fortune and power. 


Little more than a dozen years ago Prince Chris- 
tian was one of the most obscure of European 
rincelets. He was the acknowledged heir of King 
rederick VII., of Denmark. The late sovercign 
had no love for his successor, and provided very 
sparingly for his wants, so that the heir-presumptive 
to the Danish throne was reckoned poor even in the 
thrifty capital of Denmark. 

Indeed, if Copenhagen gossip of a dozen years ago 
is correct, money was so scanty in Prince Christian’s 
household that the Princess used to walk home from 
the Court balls in order to avoid the expense of a 
carriage. 

Now all this is changed as if by magic. The eld- 
est daughter of the King is Princess of Wales, the 
second is the wife of the Czarewitch of all the Rus- 
sias, and the younger son is King of Greece. 


————~——— +e — 
NAMES OF RUSSIAN GENERALS, 
The war telegrams from the East are filled with 
the queer names of Russian generals, which recall 
Southey’s humorous poem, “The March to Mos- 

cow.” The following is an extract from it: 


“There was Formazow and Jemalow. 
And all the others that end in ow; 
Milarodovitch and Jaladovitch, 

And Karatschkowitch, 
And all the others that end in itch; 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, * 

And Schepaleff, 
And all the others that end in eff; 
Wasittschikoff Kostomaroff, 

And Tchoglokoff, 
And all the others that end in off; 
Rajeffsky and Novereffsky, 

And Rieffsky, 
And all the others that end in effsky; 
Oscharoffsky and Rostoffsky, 
And all the others that end in offsky; 
And Platoff he play’d them off, 
And Shouvaloff he shovel’d them off, 
And Markoff he mark’d them off, 
And Krosnoff he cross’ them off, 
And Tuchkoff he touch’d them off, 
And Boroskoff he bored them off, 
And Kutousoff he cut them off, 
And Parenkoff he pared them off, 
And Worrouzoff he worried them off, 
And Doctoroff he doctor’d them off, 
And Rodionoff he flogg’d them off.”” 


—————————— 
MIXED METAPHORS. 

The following collection of mixed metaphors from 
the German is not only amusing, but instructive. 
No one should use a rhetorical figure until it has 
been clearly defined in his mind, and then he should 
keep strictly within its limits: 


“We will,” cried an inspired Democrat, “burn all 
our ships, and with every sail unfurled, steer boldly 
out into the ocean of freedom!” 

Justice Minister Hye, in 1848, in a speech to the 
Vienna students, impressively declared, “The char- 
iot of the Revolution.is rolling along, and gnashing 
its teeth as it rolls.” 

A pan-Germanist Mayor, of a Rhineland corpora- 
tion, rose still higher in an address to the Emperor. 
He said, “‘No Austria, no Prussia, only one Germa- 
ny; such were the words the mouth of your Impe- 
rial Majesty has always had in its eye.” 

Professor Johannes Scherr, in a criticism on 
Lenau’s Lyrics, writes, “Out of the dark regions of 
philosophical problems, the poet suddenly lets 
swarms of songs dive up, carrying far-flashing 
pearls of thought in their beaks.” 

A German preacher, speaking of a repentant girl, 
said, “She knelt in the temple of her interior, and 

rayed fervently,” a feat no india-rubber doll could 

mitate. 

Count Frankenberg pointed out to his countrymen 
the necessity of “seizing the stream of time by the 
forelock.’’ He told the Minister of War that if he 
really thought the French were seriously attached 
to peace, he had better resign office and “return to 
his paternal oxen.” 


——_~o> —_—__—_——_ 
PAY YOUR DEBTS. 
The Laramie Sentinel shows how a ten-dollar 


greenback is made to pay ninety dollars of indebt- 
edness: 


Mr. Brown kept boarders. Around his table sat 
Mr. Brown, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Andrews, the village 
milliner, Mr. Black, the baker, Mr. Jordan, a car- 
penter, and Mr. Hadley, a flour, feed and lumber 
merchant. 

Mr. Brown took out of his pocketbook a ten-dollar 
note, and handed it to Mrs. Brown, saying,— 

“Here, my dear, are ten dollars towards the twen- 
ty I promised you.” 

Mrs. Brown handed it to Mrs. Andrews, the milli- 
ner, saying,— 

“That pays for my new bonnet.” 

Mrs. Andrews said to Mr. Jordan, as she handed 
him the note,— 

“That will pay you for your work on my counter.” 

Mr, Jordan handed it to Mr. Hadley, the flour, 
feed and lumber merchant, requesting his lamber 


Mr. Hadley gave the note back to Mr. Brown, 
saying,— 

“That pays ten dollars on board.” 

Mr. Brown passed it to his wife, with the remark 
that that paid her twenty dollars he had promised. 
She in turn paid it to Mr. Black, to settle her bread 
and pastry account, who handed it to Mr. Hadley, 
wishing credit for the amount on his flour bill, he 
again returning it to Mr. Brown, with the remark 





ing, that he “‘never thought a ten-dollar bill would 


Mr. Brown put it back into his pocketbook, exclaim- | 
go so far,” 





KICKING MISS SADOWA. | 


The favorite mare of the Emperor William, which | 
he rode during the Battle of Sadowa, died a short | 
time since. The event recalls a story: | 


During the battle, the King, accompanied by | 
Prince Bismarck, repeatedly placed himself in great | 
danger from the shells whizzing around. In vain 
Prince Bismarck urged his King not to expose him- | 
selfso. “But,’* relates the Prince, “when His Maj- | 
esty had ordered the cavalry to advance at Lipa, and | 
the shells came thicker than ever, I ventured to ex- 
postulate afresh, and said,— 

«Tf Your Majesty has no pity for yourself, at any 
rate have some for your minister, for whom your 
faithful people will hold you responsible.’ 

“The King then gave me his hatid, and replied, 
‘Well, Bismarck, now let us ride on.’ 

“So saying, His Majesty turned and cantered away | 
as slowly as (hough riding along the Linden. That | 
made me wild, and riding up behind him, I gave 
Miss Sadowa a sly kick that considerably hurried | 
her movements, The King looked round surprised, | 
and I fancy had some slight suspicion of the truth, | 
but he said nothing.” 








| 
| 
ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
TO BE GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1877. 
ONE CRAND CIFT OF $1000. 
These Presents will be presented to the one hundred | 
subscribers who seud us the largest number of new sub- | 
and JULY 1, 1877. 
1 Gift one thousand dollars in cash..81000 | 
1 Superb C D 25 | 
no, cost... $650 
Parlor Or- 5 
r Organ, cost $250 


1 
1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost $210 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 


















s ieeathianee caheceteasesiin save 50 
3 WwW Gold Watches, stem winders, 
aa hk adsnrennies a abiaibnir eels ° 25 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each.. $100 
6 Gold Watches, “ “ 875 
6 Gold Watches, “ “ 860 
6 Gold Watches, “ oe B5C 
6 Gold Watches, - bid $40 
12 Silver Watches, “ “ B25 
12 Silver Watches, “ “ 82 
35 Silver Watches, “ « $16 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


One thousand dollars in cash will be given to the 
subscriber who sends us the largest number of new 
names up to July 1, 1877. 

hickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 

Concert Room. 

The Smith American Organs.—These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Watches.—The Waltham Watch 
Company now furnish a Watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 

rices named. 

e One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBEKS Who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR COMMISSIONS they may receive 
for their new subscribers, 

Remember, whether you get a present or not, 
the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
— of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 

f you persevere. 





SCHOOL BOYS, 
SCHOOL CIRLS. 





A rare chance to obtain a beautiful 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, 


And tocollect the Autographs of all your friends at school, 
or to take with you on your summer vacation. We have 
purchased the entire stock of a manufacturer at less than 
first cost to make. 

We have two sizes—one 7x4 inches and will cost you 
only 65 cents; the other 5x314 inches, and willcost you on- 
ly 50 cents. Every one is full gilt, and has beautifully 
ornamented gilt covers, and is fresh from the manufac- 
turer} Also, a very fine full Morrocco and gilt Album, 
8x414 inches, only $1; usual price, $2. And one 7x4 inch- 
es, same quality, only 80 cents. 

To secure one you will need to order at once. 

Address PERRY MASON & CO. 





RIBBON MUCILACE. 
A New Invention. 


A convenient article for use in every home in thecity 
and country. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR MUCILAGE. 


Quick in action, adheres firmly and is always ready. No 
brush, no thick paste and no wrinkling of the paper, Put 


up in neat boxes and uncoils like a tape-measure, 
Price by mail: 1 box, 15 cents, 
2 boxes, 25 cents, 


Address 5 boxes, 60 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 








sewing, a little teaching, a little copying? 
Not they, They began, in a small way, to boop a 





that it settled for that month’s board. Whereupon 


scribers to the COMPANION between NOVEMBER 1, 1876, | I 


Moisten with the tongue and you have a ribbon of gum: 














Mrs. Common Sense 
does, Take your choice. 


TO MAKE MONEY 


SECURE AN AGENCY 
FOR THE 


CELEBRATED 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER, 


This machine has been ON TRIAL for the past six 
months in every State and Territory in the Union, andthe 
almost unanimous verdict of housekeepers is this: 


y does not use 
WASHER. 


Mrs, Old Fi 
the BOBBIN 


| “Your Washer has proved a complete suc- 


cess.’ Some of the reasons why this popular verdict 
has been reached may be found in these facts: 


The Robbins Washer is an entirely NEW MACHINE. 
t is constructed upona NEW PRINCIPLE—thatof fore- 
ing water by downward pressure through the fabric. The 
dirt or discoloration is removed by water force—there is 
no rubbing or friction aboutit. This principle is the only 
one that has ever been successfully applied to the cleais- 
ing of fabrics by seen S All others have failed in one 
or more essential points. The Robbins Washer will cleanse 
perfectly, without rubbbing, all kindsof wearing appare), 
table or bed linen. It will not injure the most delicate 
fabric. It is the greatest bleacher extant, and for this 
perEoe alone is worth ten times the price of the machine. 

tis simple, self-operating, never gets out of order, and 
will last a life-time. It saves time, it saves labor, it saves 
material. 

By purchasing a ROBBINS WASHER you can count 
the hard drudgery of the wash-board among the things of 


he past. 

Therefore, we confidently say to every housekeeper in 
the land, You want a ROBBINS WASHER. You cannot 
afford to be without one. {t will pay to buy one. 

THE RETAIL PRICE IS ONLY $3 50. 
Sample to those desiring Agencies, $3. 
In bringing the Robbins Washer before the public it be- 
comes necessary to take into brief consideration the 
ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS, 
which, although so common, is yet imperfectly under- 
stood. Having had a life-long experience in the laundry 
business in connection with first-class hotels, public 
laundries, asylums, hospitals, &c.—we know whereof we 
speak. ‘Ihe numerous devices of friction rollers, pound- 
era, squeezers, dashers, agitators, steam wash boilers, &c., 
have all done very well, so faras it was possible for such 
principles and devices to do. But they have all failed in 
one or more of the three essential points, viz.: The saving 
of labor, the wear and tear of clothes, or in perfectly ex- 
tracting the dirt or discoloration—all of which are accom- 
plished by the ROBBINS LITTLE WASHER. 
WHAT IS IT THAT REMOVES THE DIRT? 

You may ask all washerwomen and housekeepers, and 
our answer from nine out of ten will be: “Plenty of el- 

w grease;” or, in other words, plenty of hard, labori- 
d6us rubbing on the washboard. And such is the case, for 
you first have to rub soap upon the cloth, then you have 
to rub it in to make the dirt soluble. But does that re- 
move it? No;todo that you must first dip itin the wa- 
ter and then rub it in again to force water through the 
fabric. That is what removes the dirt after being soft- 
ened by the chemical action of the soap upon it. 

The way in which this could be most economically ac- 
complished is what we have so long and patiently sought 
after, and at last a principle has been developed in the 
LITTLE WASHER that embodies all the above-named 


points. 
We Will Explain to You. 

As we stated above, water force is what removes dirt 
from the fibres of the cloth. A large body of water is re 
quired to hold in solution a comparatively small amount 
of dirt. Steam washboilers cannot accomplish the de- 
sired result, for at least two reasons, the first being: They 
do not contain enough water to hold the dirt in solution: 
two or three gallons only being used. Secondly, steam 
will not remove dirt from fabrics, It isa powerful agent 
to assist in cleansing, because it expands the fabric and 
causes the discharge of dirtand impurities from the cloth, 
that cannot be forced out in any other way, unless by 
the application of heat and force of water, combined 
Steamed clothes must be removed from the boiler at the 
proper time to a moment, or the continued action of the 
steam causes the fibre to soften to thatextent, that it be 
gins to again absorb the dirt that has been thrown out, 
and in order to remove the dirt they must be washed out 
in water at alinost boiling heat, for if you use water of a 
lower temperature it causes the fabric to contract, which 
shuts in, or,as our housewives say, ‘‘sets” the dirt, thus 
causing the clothes to turn yellow,and Steam Washers 
aregrenquneed @ ‘ailure. 

HE PRINCIPLE OF THE LITTLE WASHER 
embodies all the essential points. First, we have the de- 
sired heat, which expands the fabric and causes it to dis 
charge the dirt. Second, we obtain a powerful suction 
beneath the clothes, which causes a rapid downward cur- 
rent of water force through and through them, thereb) 
removing the dirt. Third, we use a large body of water. 
which holds the dirt in solution. Thus we cleanse thor- 
oughly, rinsing the clothes as usual being all that is re- 
quired to complete the operation. 

The Washer is composed of solid galvanized iron, which 
will not rust or corrode, There are two sizes—the No. 1 
or family size, for ordinary household use; and No. 2, or 
hotel size, suitable for country hotels, boarding houses, 
laundries, &c. 

OUR METHOD OF HANDLING. 

We want agents everywhere throughout the Unite: 
States, in every State, county, town and hamlet. The re 
tail price of No. 1 Washer is $350: of No. 2 Washer, $5. 
Butwe will sell sample machines of No. 1 size at $3; No. 
2, or small hotel size, at $4. Canvassers for the Washer, 

an make more money with it than with anything ever 

fore offered to the public. As, for instance, we estab- 
lished two agencies to test the sale of the Washer upon its 
merits—one in Naugatuck, Conn., and one in Providence, 
} R. 1. The former, Mr. Charles Daniels, ina town of about 
2,000 inhabitants, sold by canvassing in two weeks, eighty- 
two Washers. In the latter place Mr. James Roberts, now 
of Naugatuck, Conn., sold in less than three months, with- 
ont canvassing or advertising outside the store, over 500 
Washers. A thing never before heard of. 

TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 

we would say, if you want to secure a paying business, 
now is your time. Don’t wait till the best territory is 
taken up, but send at once for sample machine and go to 
work. By following instructions you can sell to nearly 
every family in your neighborh thers have done it, 
and there is no reason why you should not. Full direc- 
tions and instructions accompany each machine. 
special terms to agents, circulars, testimonials, &c. 

We also sell in connection with our Washer the “Reli- 
ance”’ Wringer. one of the very best make. The retail 
price is $7 50. Will send sample for $7, or sample Wring- 
er and Washer together for $9 50. 

All orders must be accompanied with cash. 

Remit by money order or registered letter to 

THE GEO. D. BISSEL CO., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

P. 8.—We send the washer to any part of the Union on 

receipt of price. 
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For the Companion. 


THE HONEY-MAKER. . 

“Winged Pontiff of the Flowers” art thou, indeed! 

In velvet mantle and gold armor clad! 
Thy sibilant runes fill nook of odorous mead 

As wind-harps play and make green silence glad, 
The cricket chi of ghostly, spiritual things, 

Thou bear’st the messages of dainty flowers; 
Dusty with treasure are thy brilliant wings, 

Each floret’s shaft some jewel on thee showers! 


Nor e’er was seen a Merovingian king, 
More grandly jewelled, rover of the dell; 

Thy swimming form to rock, the bluebells swing, 
For thee each clover has a nectar-well ! 

The flag-fiowers shield thee from the fragrant rain 
By petals joining in a dome above; 

And, coifed in bright casque, the sweet pea again 
Lifts thee its vizor with a smile of love. 

Insignia of royalty thou hast been— 

n coat-of-arms have popes thy image borne; 

Maintain thy gracious rank so oft admired of men, 

For kings thy jewelled form have proudly worn. 


A part of morning beam, of breeze and evening ray; 
Made of the air, the violet and dew; 


I mark thy busy flight—lo! ye are swept away, 
A blue-winged swallow makes a crumb of you. 
GEORGE BANCROFT GuiFFITH. 


—_+o>—____- 
For the Companion. 
THE MARTYRS’ LAST HYMN. 

Of all the innocent blood shed ‘in the ‘‘Cawn- 
pore Massacre” by the brutal Nana Sahib, none 
cried more loudly to heaven than that of the 
eight Christian missionaries and two little chil- 
dren, who had fled for safety from Futtighur 
down the Ganges, 

Oni the fifth day of their flight, after passing 
through fearful peril, and even receiving bullet 
wounds from Sepoy enemies on the shore, the 
little party became wearied out by the difficul- 
ties of a shallow current, and moored their boats 
under an island six miles above their destina- 
tion. There they learned, to their horror, that 
the English fort at Cawnpore, where they had 
expected to find refuge, was surrounded by an 
army of traitors, and all hope of reaching their 
friends was cut off. 

Soon after, they were fired upon by a gang of 
Sepoy rebels, and driven from their boats to 
seek shelter on the island. The trees and the 
long grass concealed them, but only for a little 
while, 

Distressed with heat and thirst, and spent with 
continual alarm, they believed their last day had 
come, for they knew the bloodthirsty Sepoys 
would pursue them to the death. They could 
only look up to God for strength to meet their 
fate with martyr resignation, Earth was fading 
now, and heaven was near, 

Who but the believer in Christ can understand 
what lifts the soul in terror’s supreme moment 
-—above all the powers of them that kill the 
body? The oldest missionary read some tender 
texts from his pocket Bible, and then all joined 
in singing a hymn. 

“Ah, whither could we flee for aid 

When tempted, desolate, dismayed ? 

Or how the hosts of hell defeat, 

Had suffering saints no mercy seat? 
“There, there, on eagle wings we soar, 

And sin and sense molest no more; 

And heaven comes down, our souls to greet, 
While glory crowns the mercy seat.” 

Then they spoke together of Jesus and the 
viches of His grace, and prayed to the dear 
lriend whom now they expected so soon to see. 
The party were at prayer when the Sepoys 
seized them and dragged them from their hid- 
ing-place. They were tied with cords, and taken 
away to Nana Sahib, at Cawnpore, 

One of the children, little Willie Campbell, 
asked, in a frightened voice, ‘Pa, what be these 
men going to do with you, and ma, and sister, 
and the rest of us?” 

The innocent question made tears flow from 
the sufferers’ eyes. They were confined over 
night in a dismal prison, and in the mornirf; 
were marched out, by Nana’s orders, to the 
parade-ground, the parents holding their chil- 
dren in theirarms, The death-signal was given, 
and the martyrs fell, pierced with bullets from 
the Sepoys’ muskets. 

These missionaries were all Americans. They 
were Rev. Albert O. Johnson and wife, Rev. 
John E. Freeman and wife, David E. Campbell 
and wife, and their two little ones, Fannie and 
Willie, and Mr, and Mrs. MeMullin. They died 
as their Master died, praying for their murder- 
ers, They were more to be envied than those 
whose bloody hands set tree their souls,— 


. ——“On eagle wings to soar, 
Where sin and sense molest no more.” 


aie 





A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, feeling restless in 
church, leaned forward and addressed an old 


gentleman thus; ‘Pray, sir, can you tell mea 
rule without an exception?’ ‘Yes, sir,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘“‘a gentleman always behaves well in 
ehurch.”’ 





WHIMS OF ASTHMA. 


A Hartford physician, writing of the marked re- 
lief which the victims of asthma feel on changing 
their residence, tells these anecdotes: 


The late Dr. Cole of this city changed the place 
of his residence from Pittsfield, Mass., to Hart- 
ford, for the sole reason that here he felt a com- 
plete relief from a troublesome asthma. Pitts- 
field is about 1,200 feet above the sea level; Hart- 
ford (it will surprise many even of its own 
residents to hear) is but a little more, at the sur- 
face of the Connecticut River at the city docks, 
than three feet above the water of Long Island 
Sound. Other parts of the city vary from fifty 
to nearly two hundred feet higher,ut perhaps 
fozty-five feet would be a fair general mark. 

And at this elevation the effect on asthma—to 
sufferers coming here from higher regions—is no 
doubt very marked. But it by no means follows 
therefore that asthma does not originate here in 
Hartford; it does, and the sufferer sometimes 
tinds relief by seeking another climate. 

It is also a curious fact that some persons who 
suffer from asthma on the east side of the river 
are seemingly cured so long as they remain on 
this side—and vice versa, there are said to be 
others who are cured in East Hartford, but suf- 
fer in Hartford. 

The fact is, there seems to be no barometrical 
rule for this baffling and perverse disorder. One 
curious case occurred in Bolton, on the elevated 
hill range, fourteen miles southeast of this city. 

A resident of that hilly township, who suffered 
from asthma, accidentally discovered that in 
some western town he was seemingly free from 
his troublesome complaint, and he, therefore, 
sold his place in Bolton, and moved off his house- 
hold effects, preparatory to starting out West. 

In settling up his affairs before going he stayed 
afew days at a house in Bolton, a mile from his 
residence, and somewhat lower down. There he 
was surprised to find himself as free from his 
chronic trouble as he had been out West. 

The result was, that he resolved not to quit 
Bolton, paid the purchaser of his farm $500 for 
his bargain, and moved back to his old place. 
There he was again seized with his old malady, 
and he found himself again forced to sell out and 
remove—but this time he only removed to the 
part of Bolton where he had before found relief; 
and there he again recovered, and, we believe, 
remains free from his old trouble ever since. 


——ore—"" 


THE YANKEE BOY AND THE 
WILD BOAR. 

Boar-hunting was the old Romans’ field and 
forest sport. It is King Victor Emanuel’s now. 
To find the same in America one must go to New 
Mexico. <A veritable wild boar was chased and 
killed in Lincoln County, of that province, not 
long since, by Charles Brady, a daring cow-boy 
near Rio Hondo. A herder tells the story of the 
youngster’s exploit: 


Charles started out in the morning, armed 
with a needle-gun and six-shooter. He dis- 
mounted near the corral, and crept cautiously 
up. Suddenly he rushed to his horse, snatched 
the rein from my hand, and dashed off through 
the canes. I followed at a respectable distance, 
and soon saw the boar as he left the canes and 
took to the open bottom. 

Charley was splendidly mounted, but it was a 
tight race. He had his gun unslung, and, when 
within about thirty yards, fired. The shot struck 
the boar in the flank. He turned upon Charley, 
and rushed under his horse, striking the hind 
legs from under him, but fortunately did not 
wound him with his tusks, Charley all the time 
popping away with his revolver with no visible 
effect. : 

The boar turned again, and the race was re- 
newed, the pursuer and pursued changing char- 
acters. They dashed across the bottom, through 
canes and tule patches, Charley wheeling in his 
saddle, and firing two or three shots from his 
pistol with no effect. 

At last he settled in his saddle, plied spur and 
cuirt, placed a considerable distance between 
him and the beast, then suddenly drew up short, 
wheeled his horse, raised his needle-gun and 
fired. 

The boar tumbled over and over on the turf, 
and was stone dead when he stopped rolling. 
Hie did not weigh less than five hundred pounds. 
His head alone would weigh seventy-five or 
eighty pounds. His tusks were six and three- 
fourths inches long, and nearly met over his 
snout. Tis tail was twenty-one inches in length, 
and more resembled the tail of a buffalo than of 
ahog. His track was the size of an ordinary 
yearling steer’s. 

+e 
ABOUT VISITING-CARDS. 

Concerning the art and mystery of turning 
down or up the corners of a visiting card, the 
Journal of Commerce thus gossips: 


This custom has no settled rule or significance. 
Originally, it was intended, according to the best 
authorities, to signify the purpose of the one who 
presented it, to make a personal visit, instead of 
the mere courtesy of leaving a card. If the vis- 
itor having this in view is not admitted, owing 
to the absence or engagement of the friend thus 
sought, the corner of the card ora broad edge 
was turned up to signify the intention. 

Another and more common use of the emblem 
is the design of conveying, by one card with the 
corners turned, the intimation that the visitor 





wishes to remember thereby more than one 





member of the family. This purpose, however, 
is better expressed by leaving a card for each 
one thus to be remembered. 

A few years ago, certain very fashionable peo- 
ple undertook to establish a system of signals, 
through the turning of the four corners, or the 
edge of a card. 

Thus, a crease in the left edge was for an un- 
married daughter of the family visited; the right 
edge for an unmarried son; a bend of the upper 


right hand corner was a personal compliment, | 


and, if accepted as such, required an early per- 
sonal visit in return, provided both parties were 
ladies, or some other especial acknowledgment 
if the caller was a gentleman and the lady wished 
to be gracious. 

These hints will show that there is no system 
connected with this custom that any one need 
care to remember. Every call of ceremony 
should be accompanied by the presentation of a 
card to the servant at the door. If the visitor is 
not admitted, he or she should leave as many 





| 
| 


cards as there are prominent members of the | 


family to be complimented, and that is the whole 
requirement of good breeding. 





For the Companion. 
LIFE’S SUNNY SIDE. 


Choose for thy daily walk 
Life’s sunny side, 

So shall all peace and joy 
With thee abide. 


If shadows o’er thee fall, 
Faith still can see 
e Father’s smile through all— 
Sunshine to thee! 


Then always look above, 
Whate’er betide, 
And choose with heart of love, 
Life’s sunny side. 
Mrs. R. N, TURNER. 





SPOILED IN THE TELLING. 

If one wants to know what chagrin means, let 
him start off with “flying colors’ in a mixed 
company to tell a capital joke, and then all at 
once forget what it is. The effect is worse than 
plumping down on a cricket when you think 
you are going to take a high chair. 


Mr. Sniffen was at a dinner-party given a few 
days ago at Boddley’s. While the company 
were at the table, Sniffen said, in a loud voice,— 

“By the way, did you read that very good 
thing in the Bulletin the other day, about the 
woman over in Pencader? It was one of the 
most amusing things that ever came under my 
observation. The woman’s name, you see, was 
Emma. Well, sir, there were two young fellows 
paying attention to her, and after she’d accepted 
one of them, the other also proposed to her, and 
as she felt certain that the first one wasn’t in 
earnest, she accepted the second one too. Soa 
few days later both of ’em called at the same 
time, both claimed her hand, and both insisted 
on marrying her at once. Then of course she 
found herself face to face with a mighty un- 
pleasant—unpleasant — er —er—er—Jess see, 
what's the word I want? Unpleasant—er—er— 
I've forgotten the word!” 

“Predicament,” suggested Boddley. 

“No, that’s not it. What’s the name of that 
thing with two horns? Unpleasant—er—er— 
hang it, it’s gone clear out of my mind!”’ 

“A cow,” hinted Miss Gridley. 

“No, not a cow.”’ 

“Maybe it’s a buffalo,’’ remarked Dr. Potts. 

“No, no kind of an animal. Something else 
with two horns. Mighty queer I can’t recall it.” 

‘Perhaps it’s a brass band,’’ observed Butter- 
wick. 

“You don’t mean a fire company?” asked 
Mrs. Boddley. 

“N—no. That’s the queerest thing I ever 
heard of that I can’t remember that word,”’ said 
Mr. Sniffen, getting warm and beginning to feel 
miserable. 

“Well, give us the rest of the story without 
it,”’ said Boddley. 

“That's the mischief of it,’’ said Mr. Sniffen, 
“the whole joke turns on that word.”’ 

“Two horns, did you say?” asked Dr. Potts. 
“Maybe it’s a catfish?” 

“Ora snail?” remarked the judge. 

““N—no—none of those.’’ 

“I guess I'll have to give it up,” said Mr. 
Sniffen, wiping the perspiration from his brow. 

“Well, that’s the sickest old story I ever run 
across,’’ remarked Butterwick to Boddley. Then 
everybody smiled, and Mr. Sniffen excused him- 
self upon the ground that he had to meet a man, 
and he withdrew. 

The mystery is yet unsolved. We never es- 
tablished such a story as that, and we have an 
impression that Sniffen was trying to build one 
up by trying to bring the woman’s name, Emma, 
somehow into a pun with the word “dilemma.”’ 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


—- — +o -—-—— 


“DOING BUSINESS BY TELE- 
GRAPH.” 

How the telegraph facilitates “doing busi- 
ness’’ is illustrated by the following anecdote, 
told to a gentleman by the cashier of the Bank 
of England: 


On a certain Saturday night, the folks at the 
bank could not make the balance come out cor- 
rect by just £100, This is a very serious matter 
in that little establishment. I do not mean the 
cash, but the mistake in arithmetic, for it re- 
quires a world of scrutiny. An error in balanc- 
ing has been known, I am told, to keep a dele- 
gation of clerks from each office at work some- 
times the whole night. A hue and cry was, of 


course, made after this £100. 

Luckily, on Sunday morning, a clerk in the 
middle of a sermon, I dare say, if the truth were 
known, felt a suspicion of the truth flash through 














——— 
his mind quicker than any flash of the telegraph 
itself. He told the chief cashier that perhaps 
the mistake might have occurred in packing 
some boxes of specie for the West Indies, which 
had been sent to Southampton for shipment, 

The suggestion was immediately acted upon 
Here was a race, lightning against steam! steam 
with eight and forty hours the start. 

Instantly, the wires asked, “‘Whether such 4 
vessel had left the harbor?” ‘Just Weighed 
anchor,”’ was the reply. ‘Stop her!”  frantj. 
cally shouted the telegraph. It was done. 
‘‘Heave up on deck certain boxes marked so ang 
so; weigh them carefully.” 

They weighed; and one—the delinquent— 
was found heavier by just one packet of a hun. 
dred sovereigns than it ought to be. “Let her 
go,” said the mysterious telegraph. 

The West Indies were debited with just £109 
more, and the error was corrected without eyer 
looking into the boxes or delaying the voyage 
an hour. Now that is what we call doing busi. 
ness. 
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NAPOLEON’S MEMORY. 


John Quincy Adams never lost a fact or date, 
but it was because he kept a diary. When we 
read how Napoleon remembered, we hardly 
wonder that his self-dependence and self-confi- 
dence amounted to arrogance sometimes. Pow. 
ers like his justified unusual positiveness, The 
Boston Transcript says: 


The Emperor Napoleon was at Erfurt. A le. 
gion of kings and princes had come to humble 
their crowns before his recent royalty. At one 
of the soirees which he gave at this brilliant 
court, the conversation turned on an ancient 
pontifical bull, about the date of which there 
was some doubt. An Austrian prelate indicated 
a period which the Emperor contested. 

“Tam better informed than Your Majesty on 
such subjects,”’ said the prelate, “and I think] 
am certain of what I state.” 

‘And for my part,”? said the Emperor, “I do 
not say I believe; I say I am certain you are de- 
ceived. Besides, the truth may be easily as- 
certained. Let such a work be brought, and if 
1 am wrong, [ will hasten to acknowledge it.” 

The book was brought. The Emperor was 
right. The whole assembly were astonished at 
such an excellent memory on the part of one 
whose head was constantly occupied by a crowd 
of other subjects. 

“When I was a lieutenant,”’ said the Emper- 
or—these simple words—‘‘when I was a lieuten- 
ant,’’ produced a singular effect on all present. 
All the representatives of the old monarchies 
looked at each other smiling. 

“When I had the honor to be a lieutenant of 
artillery,’’ continued the Emperor, in a louder 
tone, “I remained two years in garrison ina city 
of Dauphine, which had but a single circulating 
library. I read three times the whole collection, 
and not a word of what I read at that period 
ever escaped me. The title of the book which 
has just been brought figured on the list. I 
read it with the rest, and, as you have seen, I 
have not forgotten its contents,” 


—_—_—_+9»— 


SINGULAR STREET-FIGHT. 
A prairie-hunter tells this bison story: 


About three months previous to my arrival at 
Fort Union, and in the height of the buffalo 
breeding season, when the bulls are sometimes 
very fierce, Joe Revels was taking the Fort Union 
bull with a cart, into a point on the river above 
the fort, in order to draw home a load of wood, 
when a very large old bison bull stood right in 
the cart track, pawing up the earth, and roaring, 
ready to dispute the passage with him. 

The bull fastened to the cart was equally ready 
to meet him, and seeing the battle imminent, Joe 
sprang out, and nimbly climbed atree. The two 
brutes encountered savagely, and the excited 
driver, high out of harm’s way, surveyed his 
champion’s proceedings, at first deploring the ap- 
parent disadvantage he labored under, from be- 
ing harnessed to a cart; but when the fight had 
lasted long and furious, and it was evident that 
both combatants had determined that one or the 
other of them must fall, his eyes were open to 
the value of the protection afforded by the har- 
ness, especially by the thick, strong shafts of the 
cart against the short horns of the bison, who, 
although he bore him over and over again down 
on his haunches, could not wound him severely. 

On the other hand, the long, sharp horns of 
the brave Fort Union bull began to tell on the 
furrowed side of his antagonist, until the final 
charge brought the bison, with a furious bound, 
dead under our hero’s feet, whose long fine 
drawn horn was driven deep into his adversary § 
heart. With a cheer that made the whole woods 
ring again, down clambered Joe, and while tr- 
umphantly caressing, also carefully examined 
his chivalrous companion, who, although brui 
and thrown, and covered with foam, had escaj 
uninjured. 





—_——_+or- —___—_- 
BRAVE DOG. 
How a Newfoundland dog served his young 
master is thus told: 


A boy was driving down the avenue in Ap 
ponang, Vt., the other day, when his horse oe 
fright and ran away. The boy’s} Newfoundlan 
dog, who accompanied him, attempted to a 
the horse by running in front of him and we - 
ing, but, finding this means ineffectual, = 
seized the animal's tail. But the speed of the 
horse was such as not only to tear the tail from 
the dog's month, but also to pull out one of - 
eye-teeth with it, whereupon he rushed in fron 
of the horse again, and, watching his opportt- 
nity, sprang at the animal’s nose, holding on 
firmly until he stopped from sheer pain and ¢% 
haustion, 
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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PRODIGAL. 


There was a great commotion in the family 
when little Carrie went to live with Bridget; 
and this is how it happened. 

Mr. Stanley’s house had a large garden at the 
pack; and at one end of the garden there was a 
funny little house with only one room in it. It 
had never been used, because no one knew just 
what to do with it. Mrs, Stanley used to say 
that she thought she would like it for her house 
when she wished to be alone, and not have the 
children rushing in upon her; and papa thought 
it would be a good, quiet place to take a nap in, 
put no one had ever done anything in it yet. 

One day Bridget Riley, a nice, respectable 
Irish woman, who came every Monday to do the 
washing, seemed to be in great distress; and 
when Mrs. Stanley asked the cause of her trou- 
ble, she said that the man who owned the house 
she rented had sold it over her head, and she 
didn’t see what would become of her. 

“You shall come and live in our little garden- 
house, Bridget,’ said little Carrie, very gravely; 
“and we'll all come and see you.”’ 

Bridget twisted the corner of her apron into 
her eye as an apology for crying, as she talked 
ot her dismal prospects; but Mrs. Stanley was 
quite taken with Carrie’s plan, and spoke to pa- 
pa about it; and it was soon settled that Mrs. 
Riley was to live in the one-roomed cottage. 

It was a bright May morning when the mov- 
ing took place; and little Carrie was busy there 
all day; flitting here and there, and watching 
Bridget while she scrubbed the fioor, and put 
down what she called “her bit of carpet,” and 
got herself in order. It was a nice, large room; 
and with everything so fresh and clean, and 

white curtains at the little windows, it looked 
very comfortable indeed. 

But the crowning beauty of the whole was a 
large wicker basket, that seemed to be full of 
cats—there was a mother cat and three little 
ones; and Carrie had one in her arms most of the 
time. She could not tell which was the pret- 
tiest, the black or the gray and white ones; and 
itwas very hard indeed to leave them and go 
home. She was pacified, however, by a prom- 
ise of coming again the next day; and when she 
fell asleep in her little white bed, black and gray 
kittens were chasing wildly through her dreams. 

The next morning Carrie came down stairs 
with quite a purpose in her mind. 

“Mamma,” said she, very soberly, “I don’t 
think you need me, and I should like to go and 
be Bridget’s little girl. May I?” 

“What!” said Mrs. Stanley, ‘‘to live there all 
the time?” 

“Yes,” replied Carrie, “I could see you every 
day, you know,—and the kittens are so pretty?” 

Mamma was trying not to smile, as she con- 
tinned: “Then I had better pack your little 
trunk, and let Bridget know that you are com- 
ing,” 

“Well,” said Carrie, very contentedly; and 
Mrs. Stanley went to consult Bridget, who 
seemed very much pleased, and declared that 
“the darlint was intirely welcome.” 














The little visitor felt rather qneerly when she 


and her trunk were left at the door of the gar- 
den-house, just as though she had taken a jour- 
hey; but the kittens were prettier than ever, and 
reg the whole day was spent in playing with 


It was real fun, too, to sit down at Bridget’s 


to drink tea out of a large blue mug, and eat ways the ones other folks put themselves out to | 
such a nice thick slice of bread, and butter, and , take care of. | 
sugar; and then Carrie helped to put the room| Peep, like all the rest of the family, was very | 
in order, and felt quite like a little housekeeper. | fond of Cotton. Indeed, he loved him well! 
But by-and-by it got to be bed-time, and then enough toeat him, and that was what Cotton was | 
Carrie missed her mamma. In the night, too, afraid of. So he always went to the top of his | 
the wind began to howl, although it was the last house and held on tight to the very roof, scream- 
of May, and every one seemed so far off—oh! it ing with all his might whenever he saw Peep 
was quite dreadful. And the end of it all was looking at him. 
that there came a great knocking and ringing at They had lived along in this way a great deal 
Mr. Stanley's door after every one had gone to longer than either Peep or Cotton could remem- | 
bed; and there stood Bridget with a little shiv- ber, when one night the gardener’s cottage 
ering figure wrapped in a big shawl, and this | caught fire and was burned. | 
funny bundle made one bound into its mother’s| It was the gardener’s daughter who was Cot- | 
arms, as the good-natured Irish woman said: ton’s serving maid, but it was the gardener’s | 
“Sure the darlint was breakin’ her heart in- wife who always saw to it that Peep was put out 
tirely, wid cryin’ after ye, and so I just whipped of doors at bedtime and that he didn’t help him- | 
her out of bed, and here she is.”’ self to cream and chicken pie. | 
You may believe there was a great time when 
| the engines came screaming and rattling up the | 
| street and began throwing water and soot over | 
everything. 
The firemen ran, the apothecary in the next 
street ran, the grocer’s man and the shoemaker 
‘around the corner ran, and all the small boys 
| | within three squares, ran; and screamed, beside. 
| 







So did Peep run; but he ran the other way, 
| and went as though a dog was after him. 
| When the small boys, and the firemen, and 
| the engines had gone off at last, there was noth- 
| ing left of the gardener’s pretty cottage but one 
| tall chimney, and that looked lonesone enough. | 
| But Peep thought it was better than nothing, so | 
| when he came back he climbed over the rub- 
| bish to the old fireplace and there he stayed. 
The gardener’s family had taken Cotton and | 
| gone to live on the hill, and they, all but Cot- | 
The next morning, at prayers, papa read the | ton, coaxed and coaxed Peep to come and live | 
parable of the Prodigal Son; and little Carrie | with them again. | 
said, softly: | They tried him with the sweetest of milk and 
“That is me, mamma,” the tenderest of beefsteak. They even offered | 
Not very long after she began to ery. to broil and butter a young mouse for him, but | 
“What is the matter now?’ asked mamma, | all did no good and he stays by the broken 
as she drew her little daughter close up to her. 








bricks and mortar to this very day, while Cot- 
“Why,” sobbed Carrie, “if I’m a parigal, | ton sits and sings in the sunshine as though 
why didn’t somebody give me a new dress and | nothing had happened. 

aring? I want a ring ever so much!” Only last evening I saw the black chimney 
Then Mrs. Stanley explained the beautiful | standing up alone in the moonlight in the midst 
Gospel story to her little daughter, and Carrie | of the deserted garden, and I thought [could 
became quiet again. And soon Bridget ap-| see a little black bunch crouching at its foot, 
peared with one of the gray and white kittens, | and then I wondered if anybody’s grandmother 
that Carrie was to keep for her very own; and | could tell us whether in the wide world there 
the little girl always declared that it was given | was ever any one but a cat silly enough to stay 
to her for being a “‘parigal.”’ by a heap of broken brick because it was once 
ELLA RopMAN Cuurcu, | a fireside and a home. FRANCES LEE, 


+> 
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For the Companion, 


HARK! 


The air, full of humming, said something was com- 
ing! 

The old speckled hen,'with little chicks ten, 

Fiuttered off, up the road. The rooster, he crowed. 

The colt in the lot bounded off, like a shot. 


For the Companion, 


ANNALS OF THE BIRDS. 
Pretty little nest 
Up in the tree, 
Leaves all round it, 
No one can see. 


Cunning little eggs 
Lying in the nest, 
Just the shade of blue 

I like the best. 


Three little birds 
All snug and warm, 
Mother-bird watches, 
Keeps them from harm. 





The horse in the cart glanced about with astart! | 
The school-girls and boys stopped racket and noise, | 
And all turned to look. The windows, they shook, | 
For all the firm ground was trembling around. 


Did something foretell, by that ominous humming, 
A train up the railroad that moment was coming? 
Ah, yes! in the distance the coming train showed, 
Winter peeps in And nearer, came skipping a small hoppy-toad. 
Birdies are gone, 
Nest is empty, iv 
Left alone. 


Spring comes again, 
Birds comes too, 
Pretty little nest, 
Eggs pale blue. 
More little birds, 
Then snow and rain, 
Spring—and the story 
Begins again. Eva M. TAPPAN. 
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For the Companion. 
PEEP AND COTTON. 

Peep’s real name was “Philip Pirrip,” and so | Small Hoppy stood still and the prospect surveyed, | 
of course they called him ‘‘Pip,” and then after | Said: ‘What a commotion my coming has made!” 
awhile it came to be nothing but “Peep.’’ He | The train, with a shriek, went thundering by 
had black hair, parted in the middle and combed And Hoppy still stood, with a smile in his eye! 
down and up over his ears. 

His coat was black, too, and he always wore a 
white vest and long white stockings,. He had 
white whiskers, no chin to speak of; and eyes 
just the color of a very beautiful stone that in 
fact was named for an uncle of his. 

Cotton was nothing but a fluff of yellow floss 
with two black beads in it by way of eyes, anda 
mouth that opened from ear to ear. 














| «Tis strange,” he said, swelling; “that creatures so 
grand, 
Should be thus affrighted by me, as I stand.” 
And Hoppy hopped off with a smirk on his lip, 
And an air of importance attended each skip! 
FLETA FORRESTER. 
—_—__+9+—___—_ 


Goop Work.—A getitleman met a little boy 
drawing a baby in a little wagon. 








He had a house all to himself with plenty to 


“Little boy,’’ he said, “what are you doing | 
eat and plenty to drink always ready. While 


for the Lord?” 


' 
| 





table, with one leaf put up by the window, and 





Peep’s bed was the chip-basket, and when hewas 
hungry he had to go off and hunt himself up 
something to eat. 

That is the way. People who don’t do any- 
thing for themselves or for anybody else nre al- 





The boy stopped, looked up @ moment, and 
said, ‘Why, I’m trying to make baby happy, so 
he won’t tronble mamma, who is sick.’’ 


That was a good atiswer, and a good work for | 


the Lord, 


193 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i 
CHARADE, 


Wander with me to the wilderness lone, 
Where summer’s sultry heat is never known, 
Here where it faces the cold, northern wind, 
Here in its beauty my first you will find. 


My second it is, if its contour be true; 

My second, I trust, may be well said of you; 
But if in my seeond you find yourself placed, 
I trust a way out may be speedily traced. 


My whole is a word that we’re apt to repeat 
Whenever a thing our approval shall meet; 
Of all the good words spoken under the sun, 
I’m sure you'll agree this is “A No. 1!” 
PANDORA, 
2. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 


el 


Why is Carrie not in earnest? 


3. 

POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
EXAMPLE: Acorns, a teacher. Ans.—Mast, master. 
To draw in, relief. 

An evangelist, money. 

Desire, brilliancy. 

A cell, anear relation. 

A weight, a text book, 

An interjection, flame. . 

A condiment, a book of praise. 
A month, an officer. CHARL. 
4. 

SQUARE REMAINDERS. 


(Behead and curtail the words defined and leave a word 


square.) 


My first a dog sometimes does. 
My second clerks make. 
My third is often done with money. 


5. 


REBUS, 


HLA. D. 





Goss, 


A FREQUENT QUOTATION, 
My first is simply the definite article. 
My second cannot be exceeded in magnitude. 
My third cannot be excelled in wisdom. 
My fourth cannot be surpassed in baseness. 
My fifth is a connective. 
My sixth designates a race. 
My whole is an epitaph on a distinguished man. 
ER. B. & 


7. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


EXAMPLE: I write lines on a small 
Ans.—These—sheet. 











I can answer that —— —— love roses. 
t —— —— traveller, when he ——— a good hotel. 
do you think I—— ? 





— — down in great —— 


—— I would not have “the fact. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pat-ago-nia (near). pg og ol Abys-sin-i-a. 
Nubia (new beer). Li-be-ria (lie bee rear). Sou- 
dan (sue dan). en-tuck-y. Tennessee (10 e Cc). 
Penn-syl-van-ia (pen sill vain ear). Minnesota (tar). 
Towa (I owe her). 

2. Viola, a viol. Ethel, 
Lethe. 

3. Bank, knab. Parts, strap. Meet, teem. Pots, 
stop. Regal, lager. Pets, step. Drawer, reward. 

4. Alger, lager, regal, large, glare. 

5. L knew in a moment, as soon as I'd seen them, 

That they had but one understanding between 
them (one under stand in G). 

6. File, zaps plane, sickle, rake, wedge, drill, 

saw, bit, pick, shovel, spade, trowel, axe, chisel, 


Amy, yam. Rose, Eros, 


| plow, hoe, hammer, adze, shears, harrow, spud, 


Two heads are better than one. 
8. Land-lord. 
COTT 
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TARTAR SAGACITY, 


The book of nature is as familiar to savages as the 
Bible is to an instructed Christian. Compelled to 
live in close communion with natural objects, de- 
pending for his food, and often for his life, upon his 
knowledge of their habits and localities, he becomes 
un encyclopedia of woodcraft and prairie-craft. 

Captain Burnaby, while travelling on horseback 
to Khiva, often had occasion to admire the sagacity 

his Kirghiz guide. Objects which the captain 

ild barely distinguish with his spy-glass, the Tar- 
tar would see with his naked eye. He knew every 
locality. Often when no track could be seen, he 
get off his horse and search for flowers or 
If he could find any, he would, from their 
appearance, determine what part of the country 
they were in, 

One night the captain and the guide, having trav- 
elled far in advance of the camels carrying the bag- 
gage, laid down by the side of the road, and in a 
few minutes were fast asleep. When they awoke, 
the guide was anxious to know whether the camels 
had passed them during the night, 


would 


UIASS, 


Looking down 
he carefully inspected the various 
tracks, one of their camels having a peculiar mark 
upon a hind foot, by which the guide could distin- 
guish her track from thatof a thousand quadrupeds. 


on the ground, 


STRUCK BY A THUNDER-BOLT, 


Most of us naturally fancy some superior grandeur | 


iu a thunder-storm at sea over anything ever known 
on land. The scene of a ship actually struck by 
lightuing must be terrific beyond comparison, Some- 
thing of this kind was witnessed near the Newfound- 
land coast on a winter's day (21st of last February). 


Capt. Green, of the barque Ellenhausen, reported 
what hi uppenedd to his own vessel in the Gulf of. St. 
Lawrence. The barometer commenced to fall very 
suddenly, and, seeing a storm was coming on, he 
went below to his cabin for the purpose of putting 
on his waterproof clothing. He Pave just put on his 
overcoat when he heard a report as if a cannon had 
exploded on deck, and going up found all the crew 
lying down on the deck and completely paralyzed, 
every one of them having been struck by lightning. 
One of the crew, named Pearson, belonging to Glas- 


sow, Was quite black in the face, and dead, whilst | 
the others continued in an insensible condition for | 
Three of them, it is feared, will be | 


several hours. 


permanently paralyzed in their sides. They de- 


scribe the ball of fire which killed Pearson as being | 


thout the size of a foot-ball, but for nearly five min- 
utes the vessel was lighted up, the masts, rigging, 
wid yardarms being illuminated as if strung with 
Chinese linterns. 





HOW BEAUTIFUL! 

Music, we are told by the poet, hath charms to 
soothe the savage heart, to soften rocks, or bend a 
knotted oak. But there are some things it can’t do, 
wid one of them is suggested by this incident: 

A sweet little creature sat next me at the first re- 
vital of Chopin's music, given by Madame Essipoff. 
During the pathetic Marche Funebre from the 
Sonata, Opus 35, her attention was fixed, as if the 
music had entranced her very soul. Her eyes glis- 


tened with emotion, and her whole face was expres- | 


sive of admiration and excitement. When the pi- 
anist had finished, the gentleman who was with this 
sweet little creature turned to her and said,-— 
“How beautiful!” 
To which she replied, “Yes indeed; doesn’t it fit 
her exquisitely in the back? How much do you 
suppose it costa yard? 


_ 


A DUMB MOURNER. 


\ few nights after the terrible conflagration in 
Brooklyn, that swept into eternity so many souls, an 
liver attached to the Washington Street station 
house noticed a medium-sized dog that seemed to 
haunt the ruins in search of something. 
Was Watched, and finally it was seen that at frequent | 
intervals during the night it would approach the en- 
trance and waitas though in expectation of seeing 

one, and then disappear to repeat the act, 


sone 





The dog | 


THE YOUTH'S 5 COMP ANION, 


| During the day the animal disappeared from the | 


| ruins, but was met with in adjacent streets picking 
up a precarious existence in the gutters and garbage 
| boxes. During the months that have elapsed since 
| the fire, the dog has never missed a night in visiting 
| the ruins, and the only inference is that its master 
| was among those who perished. Once Inspector 
Waddy, not knowing the history of the animal's 
movements, remarked to one of the Sergeants of the 
First Precinct that “that dogjought to be got rid of.” 
Upon being informed of the circumstances above 
narrated, the Inspector said nothing more, and it 
was notice d that as he passed the forlorn animal he 
| uttered a few words that the poor fellow returned 
| with an appreciative wag of his tail.—Brooklyn 
| Union. 


a 
FIGHT WITH A WOLF, 

Three young girls were minding a flock of sheep 
at Vergt (Dordogne), when a large wolf suddenly 
appeared, and, separating some of the sheep, drove 
them before it. The cries of the girls irritated it, 
and, passing near one of them, Marie S., it flew at 
her, knocked her down, and tore her savagely. 


Her cheek and upper lip were sadly ose 
However, the dogs attacked the animal and released 
the girl. The cries and barking attracted the atten- 
tion of a man named Moreau, aged fifty, who had 
formerly been a soldier, and who, with his daugh- 
ter, a girl of eighteen, was engaged in cutting wood, 
He came out of the thicket to see what was the mat- 
ter, and found himself face to face with the wolf, 
which immediately sprang at his throat. He had 
no weapon, so he clasped the animal around the 
body, and they both fell together, rolling over each 
other. After a protracted struggle, Moreau man- 
aged to get the beast beneath him, and hold it firmly 
by the throat. He then shouted to his daughter, 
who came and dispatched the wolf with blows from 
a pickaxe. Moreau was much exhausted by the 
tight, but fortunately escaped with only a wound on 
the lett hand. The animal was found to measure a 
meter and a half (nearly five feet) from the nose to 
the end of the tail. 


eapiiilipeninaiaiin 
KNEW HIM TOO WELL, 

Romien, a well-known Parisian, was a skilful 
mimic. One day, thinking he would amuse himself 
with a joke, he went into the shop of a Palais Royal 
clock-maker, to whom he supposed he was a stran- 
ger, and undertook to pass himself off as a gentle- 
man from the country, of a very simple type indeed. 


Romien (with strong provincial accent)—“ Pray, sir, 
can you tell me what are those little round machines 
hung up in your shop-window ?” 

Clock-maker—“They are c alled w atches, sir. 
ne one and shows it.) 

“Ah, watches, and what are they for, please?’ 

“To indicate the time, sir. “ 

“To in-di-cate the time! 

“I will show you.” Enters into brief but lucid ex- 
planation. Then concluding, “You must wind up 
the watch every twenty-four hours.’ 

“Every twenty-four hours! Morning or evening?” 

“Morning.” 

“Why morning?” 

Clock-maker (blandly)—Because, Monsieur Ro- 
mien, in the evening you are generally drunk.” 

Exit Romien. 


” (Un- 


Aud how, pray ? 


—— 7 
THE LOST RING. 


An amusing incident recently occurred at a wed- 
ding in Stoke Church, England: 


The Rev. J. H. De Courcelles officiated, and when 
he asked for the ring, it was missing. The bride- 
groom declared that the bride had it; the bride said 
to the contrary. The service was stopped; both 
turned out their pockets, and meanwhile the bride- 
groom rated the bride somewhat soundly for her 
alleged carelessness, while the bride persisted that 
she had given the ring previously to the bridegroom, 
and that he must have lost it. Mr. De Courcelles 
had no ring on, nor had any ove in the church, and 
bride and bridegroom departed to the church porch 
—the one grumbling, and the other scolding—to look 
for the missing link. 

At length it struck the clerk that a small ring at- 
t ched to his watch-guard, on which hung a locket, 
might be detached and lent for the occasion, It was 
very small, but it just went on the orthodox finger, 
and the clergyman, therefore, returned to the altar, 
and the two were made man and wife. Directly 
| they were married, however, the railing commenced 
again, and continued until the ring was found in a 
bowl of a pipe in the man’s pocket. 





J e ~_ 
SCHOOL-BOYS SMOKING, 

It is quite worth while for mature men to deny 

| themselves the tobacco habit, when their example 

has such consequences as this. Says the Sunday 

School Times: 





| On the streets of Philadelphia it is a very common 
thing to see bright-faced intelligent boys of from ten 
to fifteen years of age—not newsboys and boot- 
blacks, but well-dressed, respectable boys, as if out 
of respectable homes—on their way to school, with 
books under their arms and lighted cigars in their 
mouths, These boys are stupefying their young 
brains, and dulling their intellects. If they live to 
be men they will have neither the freshness of 
health, nor the vigor, elasticity, and brightness of 
| mind which might otherwise be theirs. Poor little 
| fellows! Many of them have no idea of the folly 
and the evil of their course. 


o ~ " 
“ELLSWORTH’S CHOICE,” 


A young Indian girl who had curiously watched 
the process of marking barrel-heads in a flouring 
mill in Winona, Minn., stole in one day, and taking 
possession of the stencils, orn: umented her blanket 
with the words, “Ellsworth’s Choice,” and paraded 
the streets in great delight, but to the disgust of Mr. 
| Ellsworth, who is a bachelor, and had made no such 
choice. 





a incmenesit 

A YOUNG gentleman who moves in the best society 
of San Antonio, said the other evening to a young 
lady, “The foliage i is much more exuberant this year 
than usual.” “Yes,” she answered, thoughtfully, 
“All them imported’ fruits is cheaper than they used 
to be.” 


THE man who cut a big hole and a little hole in 
the door, so that the big and the little cat could both 
go in and out, has been matched by a Lowell man, 

who put up asingle bell in his house, and attached a 
wire from it to his front door and one to his back 

door. It usually takes two journeys to discover at 

which door somebody has pulled the bell. 








WHEN ATTACKED With nausea, married ladies should 
use the surest and must agreeable antidute, MILE oF 
MacNEsia. Com. 


Woman’ 's , Beauty. 

Every lady ought to know that Laird’s “Bloom of 
Youth” is a combination of wholesome elements capable 
of imparting a natural and exquisitely beautiful com- 
plexion. Ladies, try it. Com. 
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A SIXTEEN-PAGE journal, filled with choice 
news regarding ladies’ and children’s fashions, with care- 
fully designed cuts, with reviews, art criticism, theatrical 
and musical news, society notes, scientific and useful 
items, talks to housekeepers, serial and other stories, etc., 
—this is furnished twelve times a year for one dollar, by 
W.R. Andrews, Cincinnati. Send ten cents for specimen 
copy of “ Andrews’ Bazar.” Com. 

“THE AGE OF REASON.” 

The boy that went to the mill on horse-back, carrying 
the grist in one end of the bag and a stone in the other, 
when reproved by the miller, and told to divide the grist, 
replied that his father and grandfather had carried it that 
way, and he, being no better than they, should continue 
todo as they did. Similar, or equally as absurd, reasons 
are accounted as sufficient by some to warrant them in 
indiscriminately condemning Dr. Pierce’s Family Medi- 
cines, even though there is overwhelming proof that they 
possess the merit claimed for them. For many years the 
Golden Medical Discovery has been recognized as the 
leading liver and blood medicine in the market. Each 
year has brought an increpse in its sale, and it is now 
used throughout the civilized world. Thousands of unso- 
licited testimonials are on file in the Doctor's office, attest- 
ing its efficacy in overcoming aggravated coughs, colds, 
throat and lung affections, also scrofula, tumors, ulcers 
and skin diseases. Are you suffering with some chronic 
malady? If so,and you wish to employ medicines that 
are scientifically prepared; that are refined and purified 
by the chemical process employed in their manufacture; 
that are positive in their action, and specific to the vari- 
ous forms of disease for the cure of which they are recom- 
mended, use Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. Full par- 
ticulars in Pierce’s Memorandum Book, kept for free dis- 
tribution by all druggists. Com. 





Feu JIRTH OF JULY Fire Balloon. Better than 
gunpowder—circumference 8 feet. Ascends to im- 
mense heights. ites big ement. Sample mailed 
free with sponge it or, flags and a tor 35 cents. 
Agents wanted. Circuk irs free. Wr 

HENRY 8. DATE, Chicago, Ill. 
115 


Genuine Foreign Stamps, all different, or 400 
Decalco., only 25c. J. Beifeld, Box 384, Chicago. 
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4 sell our RUBBER PRINTING 
Terms free. 





TAMPs. 

Taylor & Co., Cleveland, Vv. 

- TEA SPOONS, Diamond Steel, Albata plate a, 

wear like — and ve Y durable, by mail, 25 cents, 
EAVY & CO., Northford, Conn. 

I uy Home CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts. 

au acre; 640 acre land = oe Undoubted title. 

Rich lands. Immense eimigrs 

Address MATTHEWS & Ww TUTAKE R, St. Louis. 


© REMEDY IN THE WORLD ever came 

into such universal use, or has so fully won the con- 
tidence of mankind,as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for 
the cure of Coughs, Colds and C onsumption, 
VISITING CARDS. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 ct 
50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts, 
Embossed, 25 cts ets 
5 Snowflake, 25 cts. | ‘Aopoe cnet ae ase Ss, "We q “15e. 

PERRY MASON & CO., soston, Mass. — 








You 
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r name ne ely \ apa on 
r¢ 
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CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial, 
er akt “Ask for it and see that you get it. 
of Sunday or Day Schools, our Cata- 


TEACHERS logue of pictures for prizes or presents, 


Rewards of Merit, &c., free to any — Boys and 
Girls wanted to act as Decalcomanie Agen 
A. W. LOCKE, ‘G hicago, Tl. 


ASSORTED DECALCOMANIE Pictures, 15 ets., 
including two fine 6x8 mounted Chromos, 25 
cts., post-free. dees 
HENRY 8S. DATE, Chicago, Il. 
. ABELS for School and Library Books. 


4 in large, plain type on 100, sent post-paid, for 25 cents. 
F - GARDINER, Lynn, Mass, 


A CHANCE FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


AGENTS WANTED in every farming town or village. 
Boys or Girls to introduce a new article; will sell at sight; 
ean double your money. Samples 10 cents. 

Address S. J. SPE AR, Meine ‘ld, Mass 


¥ our mane 











To know your full voice power, 
highest. most musical tones, use 
ERS To cure coughs, -broat ills, 

hoarseness, and asthma, use 


‘Trial bor,25e. Cir 
gulare tree Vows 





4B) 
St, *Cinei mnati, 0. 


JUNE V4, 1877. 


Thousands have been changed by the ys 
the Peruvian Syrup (a provoxide of lron) trom weay, 
sickly, suffering creatures, to strony, healthy and hap), 
men and women, and invalids cannot reason: ly hesi- 
tate to give itatrial, For Dyspepsia and Debi! 
specific, 





Yitisa 


~ 5 Self-inking “Best” Printing 
Press, Outfit and Press, #650. s¢ 
bar ym “Best,” with out R10. 
10 “Uncle Sam” Self -inkins 
with outtit, S15. Send stump tor can 

ogue, HOOVER & CO., 
50 N. Ninth Street, Philack Iphia 








SEND 400 nicely assorted décalcomanie ; 
100 large assorted decalcomanie ; 
25 4 sheets scrap-book pictures; 
=| mounted chromos; 1 
A 


75 splendid gem chromos; 
—9x1 mounted chromos; 
CENTS : 32-page catalogue, free with order. 
L 





~ For either ‘of the follow ing: 5 
2 lovely surprise bouquets; 
JEBKER & HU TCHINS, Chicago, I. 


INTING b+ al ae 
PRESSES ee #5 to 820, 


Large Illustrated Catalogue for Self- Saag V6 to aB5¢ 
Bh Fenny. J. COOK £ CO., Mfr's, West Meriden, « oan 


ALL THE BOYS 


Who go a fishing should send to BRADFORD ¢& 
ANTHONY, 33 ¥ w aes Street, Boston, tor their 





and they will find everything they want te fish with—and 
CHEAP. This is the place, also, to get the best col- 
lars and muzzles for your dogs. 
Knives, Scissor 
Girls use. 


The best of Pocket 
and many other things that Boys and 
Orders by mail receive caretul attention, 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO w BUG, cxszic: 


CURRANT WORMS a end — Insects is 


OUR PEST= SPOISON, 


Unlike PARIS GREEN it dissolves in water, 
and is “os pany Sure death. No danger to plants, or in using 
Costs nts an acre, Sample —— for 30 cents (1-4 1b. box.) Sent 
for Circular with hundreds of testimonials Discount to the trade. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. Xe Box 313 

hed Cortlandt St., New York w York City. 


“DR. OX'S EXPERIMENT, 


By Jutes VERNE. Another book by tl eae oe 
oO “Around the World in Eighty Days,” “The 
nd,” Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Verne is undoubtedly the most popular and 
widely read among modern writers, and our edition of 
this book is elegantly illustrated with 29 fine engrav- 
ings. Price only 10 cents. Sold by All Newsdealers, or 
sent, post-paid, = 12 cents, by 

ELLEY, LOYD & CO. 
Publishers "The Lakeside Libr: ary,” C hie ago, I. 


THE : DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow 
erin; ent safely by mail, spo or 58 endia 
ties, your choice,all labeled for $1; 1 3 for $25 
19 for $3; 26 for $45 35 for $5. For 10 ccntseach 
additional, one Rngeimoons Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’ s worth ordered. pend for our NEW 
'O ROSE CULTUR and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. Wemake TF 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amere 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
RoseE- GROWERS. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
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New Designs for Scroll Sawing, 


Tnlaying and Overlay- 
ing. 
SCROLL SAWYERS, 
ATTENTION! 


Send Postal Card at onee for 
my new illustrated list of De- 
paid beautiful, original and 


JOHN W IL KINSON, 55 Lake Street, 
Chicag 
Publisher of Arthur Hope’s Complete Manual of Sore 
rento and Inlaid Work. 
JERFUMED SHELLS and C amphor Stones 


each, post- os Liberal terms to ager Sen 











circulars, Gl "KINGMAN, New Teafor «l, Mass. 





KINCSFORD’S 


Oswego 


Starch 


Is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the W World. 














FOR 10 CENT 






and Specimen Book, entitled 


already 2 Send 
Chestnut: treet, Phil 


Appearance of a line 16 of Type; to read, hold d before @ lovkixg-glass. 


and a 3 cent stamp for postage, we will send for 
one year, our han 


Model Printer’s Guide 


and also one copy of our superbly illustrated, 100 page Printer’s Instruction 


How to Print 


worth of iteelf ten times the whole cost. Everybody 60. Pub 
on at gy . Ww. Da 






e new 8-page paper, THE 








Circulation 


AUGHA aay S Publishers, 73 





greatest invention of the age. 








and is the means of enormous 





HAND & FOOT POWER 


Model Printin 


the best for all kinds of fine Card work an 


the world. Nine styles. Latest improvements. Price, from $6.00 
The Model Press is now giving employment to thousands of mon 4 


| Full particulars in * Hew te Prin 


rene 


Business printing. The 
In use in every civilized ee ig 


caving, to Business men everywhere. 











